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Week Ending Friday, April 25, 1986 


Death of Peter Kilburn 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 18, 1986 





The U.S. Embassy in Beirut this morning 
was contacted by officials of the American 
University in Beirut concerning the identity 
of the third victim of the brutal murders 
discovered on April 17 in Beirut. They told 
the Embassy that this victim had been 
identified as Peter Kilburn, the librarian at 
the American University, by three of his 
colleagues. We do not have positive forensic 
identification. Steps are being taken to 
obtain this information. 

We have been in touch with all the fami- 
lies of the American hostages and provided 
them with all the information we have. 

Mr. Kilburn was last seen on November 
30, 1984, and was confirmed missing on De- 
cember 3, 1984. 


Note: The statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Oil Prices 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 19, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

With summer coming, a lot of Americans 
will be driving more than ever, going on 
“See America First” vacations and driving 
everywhere from New Jersey to California 
in everything from vans to buses to motor- 
bikes. This is a good time for it because gas 
prices continue to fall. In fact, they are fall- 
ing as never before. The oil price decline of 
the 1980’s has been a triumph not of gov- 
ernment, but of the free market; and not of 
political leaders, but of freedom itself. 


When I first came into office in January. 


of 1981, the price of gas was just about 


$1.25 a gallon. The price of a barrel of oil 
had reached $36. Americans were under- 
standably frustrated and angry as they cast 
about for answers. Some people advocated 
more governmental intervention. Demands 
for divestitures of oil companies filled the 
air. Other people demanded gas rationing. 
Well, we said, “No.” I didn’t want to force 
more limits on people through rationing. I 
wanted to ease the situation by letting free- 
dom solve the problem through the magic 
of the marketplace. 

One week after I took office, we decon- 
trolled the price of domestic oil, and we 
stopped the Government from putting ceil- 
ings on its pricing and production. Our 
action wasn’t exactly greeted by rave re- 
views. Those opposed said decontrol would 
drive up the price of oil, increase gas prices, 
and cause terrible inflation. One Member of 
Congress, a Democrat from Massachusetts, 
said decontrol would impose impossible eco- 
nomic burdens on those least able to pay. 
Well, 5 years later, Massachusetts is enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented economic comeback; 
and the reason is lower taxes—something 
else we contributed to—and the lowered 
energy prices that followed the decontrol of 
domestic oil. 

Despite all the scare tactics and dire 
warnings, decontrol was a success. The 
price of oil has fallen from the $36 a barrel 
of 1981 to about $12 a barrel today. The 
price of gas has also plummeted from an 
average of $1.25 a gallon when I took office 
to about 82 cents today. In fact, the price of 
gas is now cheaper in real terms, meaning 
accounting for inflation, than it’s been at 
any point since the 1950’s. 

My mother used to tell me, “It’s not nice 
to crow,” but maybe this once I can’t help 
it. We’ve also been able to close down the 
costly Synfuels Corporation, a quasi-govern- 
mental agency that ate up billions of tax- 
payer dollars while it didn’t solve the 
energy crisis. Government didn’t perform 
any of these miracles, freedom did, the 
marketplace did, the entrepreneurs and 
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businessmen and women of America did. 
Those of us back in Washington just sort of 
lifted the artificial restraints, sat back, and 
watched the gushers blow. 

But the oil harvest of the eighties is not 
just an economic story; it also has implica- 
tions for our national security. When I came 
into office the United States was consuming 
about 17 million barrels of oil a day—6 mil- 
lion imported. A big part of that oil came 
from the Middle East. Today we consume 
less than 16 million barrels of oil a day, and 
only 4 million are imported. But what may 
prove to be even more significant is that 
we've changed who we buy our imported 
oil from. Back in 1981 most of it came from 
the OPEC countries, but now most of it 
comes from Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, 
and Great Britain. As Vice President Bush 
pointed out recently, we’ve assured that our 
supplies won’t be as vulnerable to interna- 
tional politics as they’ve been in the past. 

We need a strong U.S. energy industry to 
keep it that way. I wish the entire energy 
picture were nothing but good news, but 
that, unfortunately, isn’t so. While the 
energy-dependent States of the Nation are 
enjoying increased economic well-being, 
the economies of our oil States have cooled. 
Producers, large and small, have suffered a 
dramatic loss of income. Many small compa- 
nies face bankruptcy. While our belief in 
the free market remains firm, that belief is 
not inconsistent with the sense of compas- 
sion and concern for the individuals who 
bear its economic consequences. 

But the answer to these problems is not 
an import fee on imported oil. That would 
be a step backward. What we have to do 
now is go forward with actions that will 
further improve our energy production, 
freeing up all remaining energy prices. 
That means doing to domestic gas what we 
did to domestic oil—decontrolling it. 

Last week Energy Secretary John Her- 
rington sent to Congress a bill to lift all 
remaining controls on natural gas prices. 
The result will once again be a boom for 
consumers, with the average residential cus- 
tomer saving up to $45 on his or her gas bill 
on the first full year of decontrol alone. I 
think it’s time we seized the moment and 
decided to finish the work we began in 
1981. It’s time to go for lower prices, go for 
more freedom, and go for the growth that 
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will follow. We'll be going for it in the Con- 
gress soon, and we hope to win as we did in 
’*81—with your support. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Education Day, U.S.A., 1986 





Proclamation 5463. April 19, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From earliest colonial days, Americans 
have always known that education is the 
golden key that opens the door to achieve- 
ment and progress. This Administration has 
placed renewed emphasis on excellence in 
education, and already the results are en- 
couraging. By setting high standards we 
challenge the young to stretch their mental 
muscles and strive to achieve the best that 
is in them. Such an education succeeds be- 
cause it maxes learning an adventure. 

Education is like a diamond with many 
facets: it includes the basic mastery of num- 
bers and letters that give us access to the 
treasury of human knowledge, accumulated 
and refined through the ages; it includes 
technical and vocational training as well as 
instruction in science, higher mathematics, 
and humane letters. But no true education 
can leave out the moral and spiritual di- 
mensions of human life and human striving. 
Only education that addresses this dimen- 
sion can lead to that blend of compassion, 
humility, and understanding that is summed 
up in one word: wisdom. 

“Happy the man,” Scripture tells us, 
“who finds wisdom. . . . Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
She is a tree of life to those who come to 
possess her.” 

The Congress has sought to call attention 
to these durable values by adopting resolu- 
tions that pay tribute to the example of 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, a 
man who has dedicated his life to the 
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search for wisdom and to guiding others 
along its pathways. He exemplifies the rich 
tradition of the Seven Noahide Laws, which 
have been the lodestar of the Lubavitch 
movement from its inception. 

In recognition of Rabbi Schneerson’s 
noble achievements and in celebration of 
his 84th birthday, the Congress, by House 
Joint Resolution 582, has designated April 
20 as “Education Day, U.S.A.” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue 
an appropriate proclamation in observance 
of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Sunday, April 20, 1986, as 
Education Day, U.S.A., and I call upon the 
people of the United States, and in particu- 
lar our teachers and other educational lead- 
ers, to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:26 a.m., April 21, 1986) 


SALT II Restraints 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 21, 1986 





With regard to the question of interim 
restraint, the President has started consulta- 
tions with the Congress and key allied lead- 
ers on his tentative thinking. The substance 
of these consultations are confidential. No 
final decision has yet been taken and will 
not be until the consultations are complete. 
We will not comment on the substance of 
the consultations at this time. 

SALT II is an unratified treaty that would 
have expired on December 31, 1985. The 
U.S. is currently following the policy an- 
nounced by the President on June 10, 1985. 
At that time, the President committed to go 


the extra mile. He did so, dismantling a 
Poseidon submarine, not to comply or abide 
by an unratified, expired treaty, but rather 
to give the Soviet Union adequate time to 
take the steps necessary to join us in estab- 
lishing an interim framework of truly 
mutual restraint. 

The issue is not one of complying or not 
complying with SALT II, rather of what ac- 
tions to take now under the President’s 
policy announced last June. What we do in 
the future depends on our national security 
needs and our commitments to our allies, in 
meeting the threat that we face, which in 
turn depends on what the Soviets do. 


Secretaries Week, April 20-26, 1986 





Message of the President. April 21, 1986 





During Secretaries Week I am pleased to 
call on all Americans to join me in recogniz- 
ing the vital role of secretaries in our socie- 
ty and economy. Skilled, professional secre- 
taries are essential to the smooth, efficient 
functioning of business, government, and 
the professions. 

One of the most important functions of 
any enterprise is communication, and secre- 
taries—whether by scheduling, preparing 
correspondence, or working directly with 
the public—are among any organization’s 
most important communicators. The effi- 
ciency and reputation of an organization 
are largely attributable to the skill, tact, 
dedication, and understanding of its secre- 
taries. 

Recent advances in technology present 
new challenges for secretaries, yet with 
each challenge comes a new opportunity. 
As America’s secretaries master the new 
technologies, office efficiency will increase 
and secretaries will be freed from some te- 
dious tasks to take on exciting and reward- 
ing challenges. We should all keep in mind 
that much of the technological revolution 
that will keep our nation growing into the 
Twenty-first Century will be implemented 
by our nation’s secretaries. 

I am happy to call attention to the impor- 
tant role of secretaries in our national life 
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and the widening opportunities opening up 
for them as we move into the future. Nancy 
joins me in saluting America’s secretaries 
and in expressing the gratitude of our citi- 
zens for the great contribution they make 
to their country and its economic strength. 
They have our warmest good wishes. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Volur:teer Week, 
April 20-26, 1986 





Message of the President. April 21, 1986 





Volunteers founded this nation. They did 
it at risk to their fortunes and their very 
lives. Even if we are not called on to take 
such risks, we are summoned by our history 
and cur proudest traditions to give our- 
selves to the service of our neighbors and 
our nation. That is the summons of 
voluntarism. 

I am proud to say that Americans are 
responding to this summons with great gen- 
erosity and in great numbers. Every year 
almost a hundred million citizens lend that 
helping hand without seeking any reward 
save that pearl of great price, a good con- 
science. These wonderful citizens build up 
the economy of love, which is every bit as 
important to our national life as the econo- 
my of money. Voluntarism, the economy of 
love, and caring is the necessary comple- 
ment of our free enterprise system. Both 
depend on the same kind of initiative and 
imagination. 

Throughout my presidency I have en- 
couraged the spirit of voluntarism, and fos- 
tered our sense of the stake we all have in 
the great enterprise called society. I have 
striven to give to individuals, families, and 
private organizations broader scope for 
their voluntary contributions to the 
common wealth. The American people 
have responded with the generosity for 
which they are famous. Every day we re- 
ceive new reports of highly successful Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives which creatively use 
the resources we have as a nation and make 
America a still better place to live. 
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National Volunteer Week is a time when 
we recognize the generosity of our volun- 
teers, and the incalculable contribution they 
make to American life. It is a time to urge 
volunteers to keep up their work, and to 
urge all Americans to become an active 
part of American tradition. 

I say again what can never be said too 
often: volunteers make a difference. God 
bless you. 


Ronald Reagan 


National School Library Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5464. April 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The accumulation of information, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and the application 
of that knowledge to solve problems or en- 
hance life are principal functions of Ameri- 
can education. At every level, school libra:z- 
ies offer a great range of resource materials 
that greatly enrich education and increase 
the knowledge and understanding of all 
Americans. 

Young people often develop a lifelong 
love of reading because of their exposure to 
books in school libraries. Furthermore, re- 
searchers are often motivated by the vast 
resources of university and special libraries 
as they dedicate themselves to studying the 
problems of society. School libraries and 
their dedicated staffs make an incalculable 
contribution to our educational system. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
52, has designated the month of April 1986 
as “National School Library Month” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1986 as 
National School Library Month. I invite the 
Governors of every State, principals, teach- 
ers, educators, students, parents, and all 
Americans to observe this month with ap- 
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propriate activities to heighten the aware- 
ness of the importance of school libraries. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:40 p.m., April 22, 1986] 


Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 
1986 





Proclamation 5465. April 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans who have come from Asian 
and Pacific countries have made notable 
contributions to our Nation in a wide range 
of fields, including science, the arts, medi- 
cine, law, literature, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and government. Through the 
rich and varied traditions and heritages of 
their homelands, they have greatly en- 
hanced America’s culture and the lives of 
all Americans. 

This Nation fittingly honors its citizens of 
Asian and Pacific descent. They have 
brought to our country an industriousness 
that boosts our economy and a passion for 
freedom that rejuvenates American ideals. 
We are grateful to Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans for their unwavering support for the 
unalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness that form the core of 
the American ethos. Through their bravery 
and perseverance, they have provided us 
with a moving testament to the universality 
of the human thirst for political freedom. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 4, 1986, as Asian/Pacific Ameri- 
can Heritage Week, and call upon all 


people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:41 p.m., April 22, 1986] 


Mother’s Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5466. April 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


By tradition, the second Sunday in May is 
designated as Mother’s Day, one of Ameri- 
ca’s best-loved holidays. It gives us all a spe- 
cial occasion to honor our own, and to 
praise the unique dignity of motherhood, 
one of life’s highest callings. 

Thomas Jefferson called motherhood “the 
keystone of the arch of matrimonial happi- 
ness,” and we must always remember that 
with love, strength, and fortitude, the 
American mother assisted in the settlement, 
development, and prosperity of our coun- 
try. Her contributions to the well-being of 
the family, the community, and the Nation 
are beyond all reckoning. A Jewish saying 
sums it up: “God could not be every- 
where—so He created mothers.” 

The role of the mother has changed con- 
stantly in our society, but its fundamental 
meaning abides: love and caring. The 
modern mother is conquering new worlds. 
She continues to be the heart of the family 
and the hearth of the home. Where moth- 
ers are honored and loved, the family is 
strong. And where the family is strong the 
nation is strong. 

In recognition of the magnificent contri- 
butions of mothers to‘their families and to 
the Nation, the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
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tion approved May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), 
has designated the second Sunday in May of 
each year as Mother’s Day and requested 
the President to call for its appropriate ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 11, 1986, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I urge all 
Americans to express their love and honor 
to their mothers and to reflect on the im- 
portance of motherhood to the well-being 
of our country. I direct Government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Federal government buildings, and I 
urge all citizens to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:42 p.m., April 22, 1986] 


Father’s Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5467. April 22, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year the third Sunday in June is 
designated as Father’s Day, a day on which 
we honor our Nation’s fathers for every- 
thing they do for their families and for 
America. 

Today fatherhood is sometimes drily de- 
scribed as a craft or an occupation, some- 
thing which competes with career or out- 
side pursuits for time and attention. Con- 
temporary books and articles offer reams of 
advice to mothers and fathers on how to 
improve as parents and better manage their 
time at home and with their children. In 
this era of new demands and stresses on 
families, we frequently forget just what it is 
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that is special about fatherhood, what 
makes it not a part of life, but a path in life 
that has, in every generation, the power to 
create and renew. 

Fatherhood, after all, is about childhood. 
Fatherhood is walking the floor at midnight 
with a sick baby that cannot sleep; father- 
hood is an arm around the shoulders of a 
child crying because a balloon is lost; father- 
hood is repairing a bicycle wheel for the 
umpteenth time knowing that it won’t last 
more than the afternoon. Fatherhood is 
guiding a youth through the wilderness of 
adolescence toward the vast expanse of 
adulthood; fatherhood is holding tight when 
all else seems to be falling apart; and father- 
hood is Jetting go when it is time to part. 
Fatherhood is long hours at the blast fur- 
nace or in the fields, behind the wheel or in 
front of a computer screen, working a 
twelve-hour shift or doing a six-month tour 
of duty. In short, fatherhood is giving one’s 
all, from a child’s first day of life on, from 
the break of day to its end—on the job, in 
the household, but, most of all, in the heart. 

From the vantage point of his love and 
responsibility, a father sees the future and 
dedicates himself to doing whatever is nec- 
essary to bring his family safely through. No 
father performs any of these tasks with 
thought of thanks or reward. The things 
that gratify him most are those that repre- 
sent success in what he has labored to 
impart to his children: strength of character 
and conviction, love of family and country, 
a sense of right and wrong, and, above all, a 
spirit of thanksgiving for the generous gift 
of life itself. 

Because human nature often keeps us 
from recognizing how great another’s sacri- 
fice is until we assume similar burdens, 
many of us realize for the first time how 
dearly we were prized only when we our- 
selves become parents. On this day for fa- 
thers, all of us have a special opportunity to 
say thanks to America’s dads for their self- 
lessness and devotion. We also have a 
chance to say a prayer for fathers every- 
where—for their health and strength if they 
are with us, or for their blessing if this day 
finds them smiling down from heaven’s 
bright corridors. Truly, for the labor and 
legacy of our families and our freedoms, we 
cannot thank them enough. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved December 28, 1970 (36 
U.S:C. 142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
June 15, 1986, as Father’s Day. I invite the 
States and communities and the people of 
the United States to observe that day with 
appropriate ceremonies as a mark of appre- 
ciation and abiding affection for their fa- 
thers. I direct government officials to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on all 
Federal government buildings, and I urge 
all Americans to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:43 p.m., April 22, 1986] 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States 





Nomination of William F. Ryan To Be First 
Vice President. April 22, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William F. Ryan to be 
First Vice President of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States for the remainder 
of the term expiring January 20, 1989. He 
would succeed John A. Bohn, Jr. 

Mr. Ryan has recently retired as vice 
president for finance for Gulf & Western 
Industries, Inc., 1973-1985. Previously, he 
was director for international finance with 
the Allied Chemical Corp., 1968-1973; as- 
sistant vice president with Irving Trust Co., 
1962-1973; and a Foreign Service officer 
with the State Department, 1954-1962. 

Mr. Ryan graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1950) and Louvain University 
in Belgium (bachelier en philosophie, 1951; 
licencie en philosophie, 1952). He is mar- 


ried, has six children, and resides in Madi- 
son, NJ. Mr. Ryan was born January 27, 
1926, in New York, NY. 


Continuation of Nicaraguan Emergency 





Notice of April 22, 1986 





On May 1, 1985, by Executive Order No. 
12513, I declared a national emergency to 
deal with the threat to the national security 
and foreign policy of the United States con- 
stituted by the actions and policies of the 
Government of Nicaragua. Because those 
actions and policies continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States, the national emergency de- 
clared on May 1, 1985, must continue in 
effect beyond May 1, 1986. Therefore, in 
accordance with Section 202(d) of the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), 
I am continuing the national emergency 
with respect to Nicaragua. This notice shall 
be published in the Federal Register and 
transmitted to the Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 22, 1986. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., April 22, 1986] 


Note: The notice is printed in the Federal 
Register of April 24, 1986. 


Continuation of Nicaraguan Emergency 





Message to the Congress. April 22, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Section 202(d) of the National Emergen- 
cies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for the 
automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergen- 
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cy is to continue in effect beyond the anni- 
versary date. In accordance with this provi- 
sion, I have sent the enclosed notice, stating 
that the Nicaraguan emergency is to contin- 
ue in effect beyond May 1, 1986, to the 
Federal Register for publication. 

The emergency situation created by the 
Nicaraguan Government’s aggressive activi- 
ties in Central America has not eased since 
the declaration of the Nicaraguan emergen- 
cy on May 1, 1985, nor has the Government 
of Nicaragua responded to my call for ac- 
tions appropriate to achieving peace in 
Central America as contained in my mes- 
sage to the Congress accompanying that 
declaration. In these circumstances, I have 
determined that it is necessary to continue 
in effect the national emergency with re- 
spect to Nicaragua after May 1, 1986, in 
order to deal with this unusual and extraor- 
dinary threat to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 22, 1986. 


Energy Policy Reform 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 22, 1986 





Today the President called for reforms in 
several key elements of the Nation’s energy 
policy. He called for repeal of the crude oil 
windfall profit tax, which was enacted in 
1980 to capture for the Federal Treasury 
part of the difference between the world 
price of crude oil and then prevailing feder- 
ally established price controlled levels. This 
tax is currently scheduled to be phased out 
beginning January 1, 1991. Due to the de- 
control and ensuing drop in world oil 
prices, however, there is no significant rev- 
enue accruing to the U.S. Treasury under 
this provision. 

In addition, the President reaffirmed the 
importance of deregulating natural gas. 
Legislation to achieve this goal was recently 
sent to the Congress by Secretary of Energy 
Herrington. In connection with the dereg- 
ulation of natural gas, the President also re- 
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iterated his support for repealing several 
provisions of the Power Plant and Industrial 
Fuel Use Act which inhibit the free choice 
of energy sources by utilities and consum- 
ers. 

The President also pledged his willingness 
to review measures designed to preserve 
the viability of marginal production wells, 
sometimes referred to as stripper wells, as a 
national energy asset. As part of this review 
last week, Interior Secretary Hodel an- 
nounced suspension of production require- 
ments on these types of wells located in 
areas managed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

The President also reconfirmed his sup- 
port for the current law tax treatment of 
the depletion allowance and _ intangible 
drilling costs contained in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee version of the tax reform 
bill. 

While the President remains concerned 
about our energy security, he reaffirmed his 
belief that lower energy prices are of great 
overall benefit to the American economy. 


Heritage Foundation 





Remarks at the Foundation’s 10th 
Anniversary Dinner. April 22, 1986 





Thank you very much. Clare, I must have 
been doing something wrong. I’m kind of 
enjoying it. [Laughter] 

It’s wonderful to be with you again. Some 
of you may remember that when the “Her- 
itage 10” drive was inaugurated a few years 
ago, I had the privilege of coming over and 
saying a few words. I mentioned the things 
that were on the minds of conservatives at 
the moment: the place of ideas in politics, 
the importance of the Heritage Foundation, 
the remarkable work of Ed Feulner, Joe 
and Holly Coors, Frank Shakespeare, and so 
many of you in this room in bringing to 
Washington the political revolution that had 
already occurred in the American heart- 
land. The Capital, as you know, is frequent- 
ly the last place to experience or even hear 
about such developments. [Leughter] 
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But some of you may remember that on 
that wonderful evening I did make a terri- 
ble faux pas. When I arrived at the recep- 
tion before dinner, I saw Joe and Holly, and 
I mentioned how good it was to be among 
friends and then I added: “Joe, it’s been a 
long hard day in the Oval Office, but now 
it’s Miller time.” [Laughter] Some of you 
may also remember that’s when Joe showed 
me his Mondale button. [Laughter] 

So, when I arrived at the reception to- 
night—and you can well imagine that I was 
very careful about what I said—I compli- 
mented Joe on his tremendous work with 
Heritage and mentioned to him how, from 
a little seed, such a great organization had 
flowered. “There’s no doubt about it, Joe 
and Holly,” I said, “this bud’s from you.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I felt pretty bad until somebody 
told me that Joe and Holly had expected 
tonight’s speaker to be an actor from Cali- 
fornia who had dedicated his life to public 
service. And when I walked in Holly said to 
Joe, “Hey, that’s not Clint Eastwood.” 
[Laughter] 

But I do want to thank Clare Luce for 
that wonderful introduction. I can’t say 
enough about Clare, and I certainly can’t 
say anything more than I used to in all 
those telegrams I sent her years ago when 
she was a successful playwright and I was 
an actor looking for work. [Laughter] But to 
be serious, I quoted Clare Luce in a recent 
address to the Nation, and I suspect I won’t 
be the last President to do that. Clare, it’s 
no exaggeration to say that you’ve more 
than made your mark in American history. 
Tonight I thank you, Heritage thanks you, 
and so does the conservative movement. 

But I can’t help reflecting tonight on the 
fact that “Heritage 10” actually exceeded 
its fundraising goal by $2 million. Ed 
Feulner says he’s thinking of using the extra 
money to set up a first aid station for Wash- 
ington liberals. [Laughter] Which just goes 
to show the conservative movement has 
come of age, we’ve gone from hope to char- 
ity. [Laughter] 

Tonight is special for Heritage. It marks 
the culmination of an extraordinary project. 
What boldness it took to suggest that Herit- 
age, whose operating budget only a few 
years ago was $3 million, could raise 10 


times that amount in just 2 years. But 
you've done it and then some. 

Yet it isn’t really the money, nor even the 
tremendously valuable work that will be 
done with it that needs to be talked about 
tonight. After all, I could stand here most of 
the evening and recite all the newspaper 
accaunts of Heritage’s success, with the ad- 
jectives ranging from “stunning” to “amaz- 
ing.” But on this point, the record speaks 
for itself. So, I think the time is better spent 
explaining the causes of Heritage’s success, 
causes that lie deeper than a good many 
people realize, causes that teach us some- 
thing about the nature of historical change 
itself. 

One of the most valuable lessons that his- 
tory has to teach us is that after the most 
terrible frustration and discouragement 
sometimes change can come so quickly and 
so unexpectedly, it surprises even those 
who have made it happen. This is particu- 
larly true in Washington. One Cabinet 
member in a former administration put it 
very well: “The toughest job in Washing- 
ton,” he said, “is being able to tell the dif- 
ference between the tides, the waves, and 
the ripples.” Well, actually that’s been the 
problem with the perceptions of many of 
the experts and the pundits; they concen- 
trate so much on the ripples, they can’t see 
the waves and the tides. 

An analogy that I’ve used before on this 
point has to do with March of 1943. In that 
terrible month it became clear that the 
allies were losing the battle of the Atlantic. 
It was the only development, Churchill 
said, that ever really frightened him during 
the war. More than 500,000 tons of allied 
shipping went down, thousands of merchant 
seamen lost their lives. England was left 
with only a 2-month supply of food and 
material, and the experts in the British Ad- 
miralty seriously doubted that England’s 
lifeline across the Atlantic could be kept 
open. 

But then suddenly—only a month later— 
it all changed. Innovations in the convoy 
system, escort training, radio and radar use, 
long-range aircraft had a sudden cumulative 
weight. Suddenly the U-boat wolfpacks sus- 
tained enormous losses. Hitler’s admirals 
were conceding the defeat in the Atlantic, 
and by June it had all turned around. The 
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experts were confounded. In a little over 60 
days the looming catastrophe had turned to 
decisive victory. Allied convoys crossed the 
ocean without the loss of a single ship. 

I first used that analogy back in 1982, 
when the same people who said the oil 
shortage would last for decades were talk- 
ing gloom and doom about America’s econ- 
omy. They claimed that huge, new tax in- 
creases were the only way to get the econo- 
my moving again. Back then, they used the 
term “Reaganomics’—and maybe you 
haven’t noticed—they’re not using that any- 
more. [Laughter] But the larger point is 
this: Being too close to the data can some- 
times mean missing its significance and the 
chance to change it for the better. 

There were many people who thought 
you were being unwise in setting out on 
such ambitious goals at your 10th anniversa- 
ry dinner; just as a few years ago there 
were those who told Clare Luce that co- 
chairing Citizens for Goldwater would hurt 
her reputation. [Laughter] There were even 
those who warned me that a certain TV 
broadcast I did for the Senator in "64 would 
certainly end my career. And you know, 
come to think of it, they were right— 
[laughter|—it did end my career, at least 
one of them. [Laughter] 

But as one American intellectual and reli- 
gious leader of the last century, William 
Channing, said: “There are seasons, in 
human affairs, of inward and outward revo- 
lution, when new depths seem to be broken 
up in the soul, when new wants are unfold- 
ed in multitudes, and a new and undefined 
good is thirsted for. There are periods when 
in truth to dare is the highest wisdom.” 

And that’s the story of Heritage’s success. 
Joe and Holly Coors and a young man 
named Ed Feulner wouldn’t listen to the 
experts. They knew the experts lacked 
vision, that they were too close to the data, 
that they only saw the ripples. And they 
knew, too, that the best way to ride the 
wave of history is to make a few waves of 
your own. 

Ed Feulner, you’re a combination of 
many things: intellectual, administrator, pol- 
itician, diplomat, but most of all, dreamer 
and darer. And for that, and for Heritage, 
all of us salute you. 

Joe and Holly, I won’t even mention the 
personal debt that I owe each of you. Let 
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me just say that no one has been more im- 
portant to Heritage’s success and that of the 
conservative movement than the two of 
you. So, let me also say, as President, on 
behalf of the present generation of Ameri- 
cans and many more to come, your devo- 
tion to country, your selflessness and patri- 
otism, put all of us in your permanent debt. 

I think we should keep in mind the exam- 
ple of people like Joe, Holly, and Ed when 
we try to grasp the significance of what’s 
happening in the world today. Heritage— 
with its quiet promotion of ideas, its semi- 
nars, its research papers, its conferences, 
and, yes, occasionally its buttonholing of 
Congressmen—for informational purposes 
only, of course—{/aughter|—is a reflection, 
as well as a cause, of the revolution in ideas 
occurring throughout the world, a revolu- 
tion whose significance may only be appre- 
ciated long after it has brought about star- 
tling, unexpected change. 

Recently I’ve asked a few conservative 
audiences to reflect on that change, to 
think back to 1980 and ask themselves: 
Who would have thought that in a few 
short years even our political opposition 
would be calling for an end to deficit 
spending and voting for a de facto balanced 
budget amendment, known as Gramm- 
Rudman? Or who could have predicted that 
a House of Representatives supposedly 
under liberal leadership would spontaneous- 
ly repeal the Clark amendment, the amend- 
ment which prevented us from helping the 
freedom fighters in Angola? 

But these changes in American domestic 
politics reflect a wider international trend. 
Since our first days in office, our administra- 
tion has tried to defend our way of life not 
just by increasing the defense budget, but 
by pointing to the world of ideas and the 
revolution now going on there. We’ve 
talked about the decadence of Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology. Early in 1981 I mentioned to 
Mrs. Thatcher that totalitarian ideology had 
lost its force and energy and perhaps the 
time had come for the democracies to plan 
for a world where that ideology was no 
longer a dominent force. A little later at 
Notre Dame, we called communism a spent 
force, a sad, bizarre chapter in human histo- 
ry whose last pages even now are being 
written. And in Westminster, I noted that 
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statism had lost the intellectuals. Our call 
was for a forward strategy for freedom, a 
crusade to promote and foster democratic 
values throughout the world. 

Much of this at the time was viewed 
skeptically. But here we are a few years 
later; democracy is prospering in many na- 
tions where it’s never before been seen. In 
Latin America and the Caribbean alone 
more than 50—or 90 percent of the people 
live in nations that are democracies or 
headed in that direction. What a change 
from a few years ago. 

And we’ve seen the insurgencies in Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, Nicaragua, Angola, 
and elsewhere, vivid evidence that the ro- 
mance of revolution is no longer on the side 
of the totalitarians. It’s telling proof that the 
eighties is a break with the past, that the 
eighties is truly the decade of the freedom 
fighters. 

There are those, of course, who are a 
little slow to catch on to all this. And it 
probably won’t surprise you that a good 
many of them reside here in Washington. 
[Laughter] But even this is changing. The 
old politics, the post-Vietnam syndrome, the 
partisans of “Blame America First,” are 
fading fast. 

So, let me make a prediction. I think 
there’s a growing recognition that the idea 
of self-government and the commitment to 
democratic rights is on the march every- 
where in the world, and especially in Cen- 
tral America. Those who’ve been naive 
about the dangers of communism in the 
past, those who’ve been wrong about the 
nature of Communist regimes in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Grenada, and El] Salvador are 
uneasy now with their views on the Sandi- 
nistas and the freedom fighters. So, here is 
my prophesy: We’re going to get the free- 
dom fighters the help they need, and we’re 
going to get it to them soon. But it’s going 
to happen because I know you and I are 
going to redouble our efforts over the next 
few weeks. 

And let me make one other prediction: 
We must never forget that totalitarian re- 
gimes are as fragile as they are powerful. 
Time magazine recently did a story on 
scholar Robert Laken, who went to Nicara- 
gua and, much to the distress of some of his 
liberal colleagues, concluded that opposition 


to the Sandinistas is very deep and very 
strong in that nation. 

So, let’s remember this, too: The vast ma- 
jority of the people in Nicaragua want noth- 
ing to do with communism or the milita- 
rism it engenders. The day is coming when 
the democratic promises of the revolution 
of 1979 will be fulfilled and Nicaragua will 
be free. 

The only point I’m making here is this: 
We’ve been talking about the idea of free- 
dom, about expanding its frontiers, since 
the beginning of this administration. So no 
one should be surprised that our policies 
and programs have followed suit. Freedom 
is on the march; we pledge solidarity to 
those who seek to make it their own. 

In much the same way, no nation—friend 
or foe, ally or adversary—should be sur- 
prised by the events of last week and the 
United States Government’s determination 
to protect American lives and the world 
from terrorism. I could recite here a long 
list of speeches and statements by myself 
and Cabinet officers outlining the terrorist 
danger, presenting the evidence of collabo- 
ration among certain terrorist States and 
making clear to those States that we would 
not tolerate what amounts to acts of war 
against the American people. 

Only last summer, in an address to the 
American Bar Association, I outlined the 
terrorist network; citing evidence the 
United States Government had accumulat- 
ed, as well as private scholars in the field 
such as Dr. Avigdor Haselkorn. I carefully 
outlined the interconnection among those 
terrorist States and issued the most solemn 
warnings to their leaders. 

And yet, even at the start of the adminis- 
tration, people like Jeane Kirkpatrick were 
offering some pretty broad hints that things 
would be different. “How will the Reagan 
administration change American foreign 
policy?” she was asked early in 1981 at the 
United Nations. She answered correctly. 
She said, “Well, we’ve taken down our 
‘Kick Me’ sign.” And then someone said, 
“Well, does this mean that if the United 
States is kicked it will kick back?” “Not nec- 
essarily,” she said. “But it does mean we 
won't apologize.” [Laughter] Well, we 
haven't been apologizing. Things are differ- 
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ent. And perhaps you’ve noticed. I know 
Colonel Qadhafi has. 

And by the way, these two issues we’ve 
discussed here this evening—the march of 
freedom, especially in Central America, and 
the fight against terrorism—are directly re- 
lated. In that American Bar Association ad- 
dress, I pointed out the strong ties of the 
Sandinistas to the international terror net- 
work. The Sandinistas have provided refuge 
for all sorts of international terrorists. Mem- 
bers of the Italian Government have openly 
charged that Nicaragua is harboring some 
of Italy’s worst terrorists. And we have evi- 
dence that in addition to Italy’s Red Bri- 
gades, other elements of the world’s most 
vicious terrorists groups—West Germany’s 
Baader-Meinhof gang, the Basque ETA, the 
PLO, and the Tupamaros—have found a 
haven in Nicaragua. They have actively sup- 
ported the Salvadoran rebels and have fre- 
quently used terror, including the killing of 
four of our marines in a cafe last summer. 
And these are the same rebels who cele- 
brated the Challenger explosion and said 
our astronauts were war criminals and de- 
served what they got. 

That picture making the rounds showing 
Daniel Ortega standing with Mu‘ammar 
Qadhafi and raising his fist in a gesture of 
solidarity is very much to the point. I hope 
every member of Congress will reflect on 
the fact that the Sandinistas have been 
training, supporting, and directing, as well 
as sheltering terrorists; and in this sense, 
they’re trying to build a Libya on our door- 
step. And it’s the contras, the freedom 
fighters, who are stopping them. So, you see 
it goes back to what Richard Weaver has 
said and what Heritage is all about: Ideas do 
have consequences, rhetoric is policy, and 
words are action. 

And just in case the meaning of last 
week’s events are still unclear to those who 
would terrorize and murder Americans, let 
me explain once more, and, believe me, far 
from being belligerent or warlike—clearing 
up misunderstanding on this point is pre- 
cisely the way to avoid conflict, not cause it. 

Yes, we Americans have our disagree- 
ments, sometimes noisy ones, almost always 
in public—that’s the nature of an open soci- 
ety. But no foreign power should mistake 
disagreement for disunity or disputes for 
decadence. Those who are tempted to do so 
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should reflect on our national character, on 
our record of littering history with the 
wreckage of regimes who’ve made the mis- 
take of underestimating the will of the 
American people, their love for freedom, 
and their national valor. “The American 
people are slow to wrath,” Teddy Roosevelt 
once said, “but when their wrath is once 
kindled it burns like a consuming flame.” 
So, tonight I speak for a united people. 
Let me say simply to those who wish us ill: 
We are Americans. We love our country, 
we love what she stands for, we will always 
defend her. We live for freedom—our own 
and our children’s—and we stand ready 
always to protect our birthright and guard 
our patrimony, as our fathers did before us. 
Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:51 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Shoreham Hotel. 
Prior to the dinner, the President attended a 
reception for headtable guests at the hotel. 


United States-United Kingdom 
Supplementary Extradition Treaty 





Letter to the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate Majority Leader. April 22, 1986 





Dear Dick: 

I understand your Committee will soon 
vote on ratification of the US-UK Supple- 
mentary Extradition Treaty. I am writing to 
emphasize the vital importance of this 
Treaty, both to our efforts to control terror- 
ism and to U.S.-British cooperation in those 
efforts. 

As Great Britain demonstrated once again 
last week, she is our staunchest Ally in the 
battle against international terrorism. Rejec- 
tion of the Treaty would be viewed by the 
British—and the world at large—as a weak- 
ening of U.S. resolve. This must not happen. 
Indeed, we see Senate ratification of this 
Supplementary Treaty as a key element of 
our wider efforts to promote greater inter- 
national cooperation. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will reject 
efforts to weaken the Treaty in ways that 
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would create new legal loopholes for terror- 
ists. In this regard, I understand some have 
suggested that the Treaty be modified to 
extradite only persons charged with of- 
fenses against civilians. I franky do not un- 
derstand such an approach. Our own recent 
unpleasant experiences with terrorism 
clearly demonstrate that American service- 
men are a primary target. We should not do 
anything that suggests in any form that it is 
permissible to attack soldiers or policemen. 

As you know, the recently concluded 
Anglo-Irish Treaty has sent a signal of hope 
to all the people of Ireland. This sign of 
hope makes it all the more important, in 
my view, that the United States support po- 
litical dialogue and condemn the bombing 
and wreckage imposed by terrorism. 

I urge that you and your Senate col- 
leagues ratify the US-UK Supplementary 
Extradition Treaty. I hope that you will 
share my comments with your colleagues. 
We need to stand tall with our British Allies 
at this important moment. 

I am also contacting Majority Leader 
Dole in this regard. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Richard G. Lugar, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Robert Dole, Senate Majority Leader. 

The text of the letters was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on April 23. 


International Issues 





Interview With Journalists Representing 
Nations Participating in the Tokyo 
Economic Summit. April 22, 1986 





Tokyo Economic Summit 


Q Well, maybe I can start, Mr. President. 
You’re going to Tokyo at a time when 
there’s been some signs of division and 
strain in the Western alliance, I think over 
Libya and, certainly, over trade and other 
foreign policy issues. And I was wondering 
if you see that there will be a need: at 
Tokyo to make some sort of fence-mending 


with your European allies to keep the alli- 
ance in good shape. 

The President. Well, I’m confident—after 
having gone to several of these summits 
and having now a long, relatively long rela- 
tionship with the people involved, I am not 
concerned that we have any serious differ- 
ences between us or anything that we can’t 
work out. That’s really the purpose of the 
summits, is to see that we meet regularly 
and are able to talk out any problems that 
arise. And I don’t think the differences be- 
tween us are all that great. 

So, I’m optimistic that when we get there 
we're going to talk about, as we have 
before, the things that we believe can be 
mutually beneficial—better understandings. 
I know that some of the things that’ll be 
discussed is the need for another GATT! 
round of talks to see how we can improve 
that tariff arrangement. And I think very 
definitely we will be talking about terrorism 
and how we can, cooperatively, work closer 
together to rid the world of this menace, 
this plague. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to press 
the allies for further sanctions against 
Libya? Also, you didn’t follow very strictly 
through with your own oil companies. 

The President. 1 think that what we’re 
going to do is take the subject of terrorism 
and all that we all know about it—we have 
made great progress with regard to our 
sharing of intelligence information, and that 
resulted last year in the aborting worldwide 
of 126 known, planned terrorist actions. 
And so, I think we’re going to start with 
what can we find that we can all agree 
upon as a means of dealing with this prob- 
lem. 

If I understand you correctly with regard 
to the oil situation—were you speaking 
about the need of the European countries 
for Libyan oil or were you speaking about 
the American-owned companies—— 

Q. The American oil companies still in 
Libya. 

The President. Yes, there is a problem 
there that I’ve seen some critics now in the 


1 General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 
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media saying how can this go forward. 
What would the alternative be? The alter- 
native would simply be that Qadhafi would 
confiscate them, and then he’d be better off 
than he is now. He’d-own the whole thing 
instead of simply getting a royalty from oil 
being produced there. 

Q. Mr. President, the Prime Minister of 
Italy, Mr. Bettino Craxi, disagreed with the 
American bombing on Tripoli. But at the 
same time he condemned the Libyan state- 
sponsored terrorism. Craxi said, “We need a 
cease-fire in the Mediterranean Sea. Other- 
wise, the situation gets out of control.” 
What do you think about this statement? 

The President. Well, I agree. And I’ve 
noticed—if he’s been quoted correctly—I'll 
be looking forward to talking to him there 
about this. He has made it plain that if Italy 
is the victim of such terrorism, Italy will 
respond. So, we seem to have something in 
common there. 


South East Asian Nations 


Q. Mr. President, we Japanese people are 
very, very honored and we look forward to 
welcoming you and other leaders to Tokyo 
for the summit. But actually, we are very 
much interested in your visiting Indonesia 
and meeting the ASEAN ? leaders before 
coming to Tokyo. And we feel that it’s 
going to be somewhat of a historic summit 
in the sense that you and Mr. Nakasone had 
talked about this summit quite recently. 
And Mr. Nakasone has said that he and you 
share the view that you two work together 
to send the message of bright future for the 
21st century in the coming summit. 

Could you share some of your views or 
some of these messages to us? 

The President. Yes, I do, and will, because 
he and I have discussed this; and it is true. I 
think that the new frontier, the next fron- 
tier in the world is the Pacific Basin. And 
having been a Governor of a State that for 
1,500 miles borders on that Pacific, I have 
long been interested in the development 
there. 

And now the ASEAN nations are, as far as 
our country is concerned, our fifth greatest 
trading partner. And they have made more 
gains in development than any of us. 


2 Association for South East Asian Na- 
tions. 
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They’re coming along faster in their eco- 
nomic growth than any other part of the 
world. So, I think it’s most important that 
all of us should be looking there for how we 
can cooperate with them and be of help in 
their further development and so forth. 

Q. Mr. President, for France, as you 
know, there would be President Mitterrand 
and the Prime Minister, Jacques Chirac. 
Will you consider the Prime Minister as an 
equal, as someone you can talk with, or will 
you just as before—the other summit—will 
you talk and speak with and negotiate with 
Mr. Mitterrand? 

The President. 1 think that that is some- 
thing to be decided by the French Govern- 
ment, that the manner in which they come 
and how they have arranged their own 
place in government will be accepted by 
the rest of us; and certainly we will cooper- 
ate with however they have chosen to do 
this. If it is separately or together or howev- 
er, that is, we'll respect France’s right to 
determine that. 


U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, I think you expect me 
to talk about free trade today with this in 
front of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It looked this morning as though 
the Canada-U.S. free trade agreement was 
going to be defeated. And it’s been post- 
poned, I gather, until tomorrow morning, 
but still chancey. Some of us think this is 
historic, an example for the world in terms 
of trade and liberalizing trade. But I think 
many people have the impression that the 
White House has not been very—it’s not 
been a high priority for the White House. 
So, I'd like to ask, you know, how important 
is it to you? What are you willing to do, and 
what if this is defeated tomorrow? 

The President. It is extremely important, 
and we have been—I have been on that 
telephone a great deal. You know our gov- 
ernmental situation and our legislature and 
all. And I'll be very frank with you and tell 
you that I am concerned that the possibili- 
ty—well, that some of the negative votes 
are not aimed at Canada, but are based on 
certain political differences here within our 
own country and our government. 

And I have been urging and will continue 
to do everything I can. This delay of the 
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vote was a part of our struggle to see if we 
can’t be successful. But do everything I can 
to see that we work this out, because here 
we are—we are the greatest trading part- 
ners of each other in.the world. And I think 
that this is all-important and that we should 
continue this and go forward with these ne- 
gotiations that the Prime Minister and I 
have talked of. And I regret very much that 
there are some in-house differences that are 
threatening this arrangement. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Could I go back to Libya again, Mr. 
President? Your spokesman this morn- 
ing—— 

The President. Be careful when you go 
there. [Laughter] 

Q. I don’t mean physically. Maybe you 
can give me a ride. [Laughter] 

Q. Your spokesman this morning said 
that—I think in your name—that the 
United States welcomed the action that the 
Europeans took yesterday in restricting 
Libyan diplomats further-—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. ——but that more was needed. And I 
was wondering what sort of “more” that 
meant? Does it mean economic sanctions 
still? Is that the sort of thing you're going to 
ask in Tokyo? 

The President. Again, as I say, I hate to 
dwell on one thing or another. We know 
that this is going to be discussed, and I want 
to see what we can all come together on. 

But there’s no question about the serious- 
ness of this, and there’s no question about 
serious, open dedication to the use of ter- 
rorism. As a matter of fact, they have called 
it a war. And, granted, that they have 
aimed the war, according to Qadhafi’s 
words, more specifically at us. 

But right now—and one of the things that 
we knew before we took our action against 
them was that we have definite information 
on at least 35 planned terrorist actions. And 
they are particularly aimed at Americans, 
but they take place in all of the other coun- 
tries. And, therefore, the violence is not 
going to be confined to just a target. 

For example, we know that in France the 
expulsion of those Libyan diplomats was be- 
cause we knew of an action that had been 
planned and even the weapons distributed. 
And what that was going to mean was that 


when people—the only place where Amer- 
ica was the target was the locale—our Em- 
bassy. But outside the Embassy where the 
people line up to come in to get visas— 
now, those won’t be Americans, they don’t 
need visas to come to America; so those 
would be citizens of France and other coun- 
tries that would be there. And that action 
was simply to mow down with grenades 
and small arms fire these people—men, 
women, and children that would be lined 
up there seeking visas. So, there isn’t any 
one of us that is free from the threat. 

In the Rome and Vienna airport slaugh- 
ters, which I think Mr. Qadhafi called a 
“noble deed,” well, there was only a minor- 
ity of Americans there. They happened to 
be in front of American Airline ticket of- 
fices, but—or ticket counters, but these 
were people of several other countries. 

So, it is an international problem. And I 
think that we can continue the cooperation 
we've had and enlarge upon it and bring 
this to an end. 


European Economic Recovery 


Q. Mr. President, concerning economic 
policy, the main issue of the Tokyo summit 
should be, perhaps—the German economy 
grew faster than the American last year and 
is expected to be the fastest growing among 
the big industrial countries this year. So, do 
you have still any complaints about German 
economic policy? 

The President. No. We’re delighted to see 
this. We’re pleased about our currencies 
coming more into line with each other. I 
think it is fair to say, and true to say, that in 
the economic recovery, which all of us were 
suffering—or the economic decline, we 
seemed to take off first, and we were the 
first in bringing about the recovery and the 
expansion that we’ve had. But you really can’t 
be prosperous unless all your trading part- 
ners are, too. And so, we’re delighted to see 
now that the recovery has spread around to 
the other nations in the world and to our 
other trading partners. And I think it’s all to 
the good. We’re delighted. 

Q. May I follow up, sir? 

Q. Yes, go ahead. 

Q. Would you like ‘to see the deutsche- 
mark and other European currencies arising 
still further in comparison to the dollar, be- 
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cause you just told us they are now coming 
in line? 

The President. Yes. And if it is done as 
the result-—— 

Q. Yes—so, yes, you would like the 
rise—— 

The President. Yes, if it is done as just the 
result of the economic growth and the re- 
covery of the economies of the other coun- 
tries. 

Q. So, you’re expecting the deutschemark 
rising further because the German economy 
ite 

The President. 1 don’t think anyone can 
predict where it will come to, but I know 
the same thing has happened with the yen 
in comparison to our dollar. It, I believe, 
now is at the highest point it has ever been. 
But this makes for better trade for all of us. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, again on terrorism, Italy 
is, as you know, on the frontline in the 
Mediterranean. This morning in the New 
York Times, in the column, someone said 
that the Italian Government, before the 
strike on Tripoli, was saying, and Mr. Craxi 
was saying, strike harder; we can’t say it 
publicly, but do it. That is true or not? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think I 
should be commenting on what someone 
might have said confidentially or not. But 
we're good friends. And, as I say, I think 
that we probably will find in Tokyo that we 
all are in more agreement than some of the 
impressions that have been given. 


International Debts 


Q. Mr. President, we have produced a 
huge problem, the so-called Japan problem, 
in a form of nearly $50 billion current ac- 
count surplus, balance of payment surplus. 
And maybe there are some disagreements 
even among the Western allies—I mean, 
between the United States and Europe 
about the efficacy of the policy, new 
policy which is now being propagated by 
Mr. Nakasone and his Cabinet. And what 
would you expect the Tokyo summit—deal 
with this huge current balance of payment 
surplus problem, so-called Japan problem? 

And on the other hand, you see, there is 
another huge problem in the form of the 
accumulating deficit—or rather debts in the 
Third World countries. So, I would rather, 
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you know, expect, or I would even hope, 

that you, Mr. President, have some nice sort 

of “Reagan Plan” up your sleeve—{/augh- 

ter|—to solve these sort of things—[inaudi- 
le}—— 


b 

The President. | think we’re all better off 
if we go forward with helping the lesser 
developed nations, and they’re the debtor 
nations now. But the manner in which they 
should be able to pay their debts is to have, 
again, an increase in their economy and 
have them become more self-sustaining, 
self-sufficient. And I think that your Prime 
Minister and I are agreed on the need for 
the nations like those in the summit to help. 
And not help just in the old way of hand- 
outs, but to help them develop their econo- 
mies so they can be more self-sufficient. 
And I think we’re very much agreed on 
that. 

Now, the other part of your question, if I 
understood correctly, were you talking 
about the plan for Japan to become more 
an importing nation? 

Q. And, also, in a form of the, you know, 
financial aid and something like that to the 
Third World countries who are suffering 
from the accumulating debts? 

The President. Well, Japan has been in 
the forefront as a nation in, say, such help. 
And I think all our nations have tried to do 
this. And to the other problem about more 
of an importing nation, yes, I think this 
makes for, actually, better economics for 
your country as well to do this. Because as 
it is now, and probably as a result of some 
of your taxing policies, the incentive is 
more to saving than it is to consuming. 
Well, as the standard of living goes up and 
there is more consumption and more need 
to consume, then there’s more industry 
both ways. And you have to remember that 
if that means Japan buying from outside 
and importing, but then that makes those 
they import from better able to buy in turn, 
and we all benefit. 


International Trade 


Q. Going on, Mr. President, on those 
trade matters, how do you see the trade 
talks with your European partners in 
Tokyo, with this trade war starting here in 
the states against European Community? 

The President. No, no, wait a minute. I’m 
sorry, I—— 
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Q. On this trade issues, you know, U.S.A. 
has started, since 2 or 3 months now, a kind 
of war against EC countries on trade issue. 
And I really wonder how you can be really 
optimistic on the trade issue in the Tokyo 
summit with this background between Eu- 
ropean Community and U.S.A. 

The President. Well, the thing that we 
believe in, and were trying to sell worldwide, 
is the need for free trade and open mar- 
kets. And free trade must be fair trade. If 
you're trading with a trading partner who 
has protective tariffs or limits and quotas 
and so forth—that isn’t free trade, because 
it isn’t fair trade. And we had an experi- 
ence—the world did, as a matter of fact, 
due to us. Back in the thirties, the 1930's, in 
the Great Depression—and some in our 
country here thought that a great protec- 
tive tariff was the answer to our Depres- 
sion. So, a thing called—for the two authors 
of it—the Smoot-Hawley tariff was put into 
effect. And it spread the Depression world- 
wide. And we never want to make that mis- 
take again. 

I’m opposed to protectionism. Now, it is 
true the European Community does prac- 
tice some; for example, by Spain and Portu- 
gal’s entry into the European Community. 
What happened there was under their 
rules. Their rules violate the GATT agree- 
ment, because those rules say that now 
Spain and Portugal must buy the agricultur- 
al products they have been buying from the 
United States, they must buy them from 
other members of the Community. 

Well, this is like taking $1 billion in trade 
away from our American farmers. And we 
feel there’s got to be some compensation 
for this so that we can—and the best way 
would be for us to all review, and that’s 
what we keep trying to do at the economic 
summit—to all review where we're restrict- 
ing trade; at the same time that we want to 
sell, we don’t want to buy. 

And much of this—we’ve made a number 
of bilateral agreements, we’re working bi- 
laterally with Japan on this. But I think—I 
just—my own feeling is that every bit of 
economic history shows that free and open 
commerce is beneficial to all. And when 
you get in trying to adjust it and restrict it 
with various agreements, that’s when you 
get in trouble, because protectionism is ‘a 
two-way street. 


You may say, well, like I vetoed a bill that 
our Congress passed. And it was a bill that 
would have had some protectionism here in 
our country for two or three different prod- 
ucts. And they were trying to say that, 
“Well, this would mean more jobs in those 
industries for Americans.” But nobody 
counts the jobs over here in the other in- 
dustries that you lose when the other coun- 
try retaliates. So, that’s why I vetoed the 
bill; and they didn’t override my veto. But 
this is what we need to talk about with the 
European Community, and we are going to 
be discussing with them. 

Q. What do you hope to accomplish in 
Tokyo? And specifically, if you can’t get a 
free trade agreement with Canada, how can 
you hope to have this kind of liberalization 
that you’ve just been talking about? 

The President. Well, I’m not going to quit 
on one vote. We’re going to keep trying for 
this. 

Q. Would you? 

The President. Yes. Oh, yes, of course. It’s 
the right thing to do, and we'll keep after 
it. And I'll be pleased if you will quote me 
correctly on that to your people. 

Q. Give it to me and I'll quote it. 

The President. All right. No, I mean 
we're not going to give up on it. 


British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 


Q. Mr. President, by supporting you on 
the attack on Libya, Mrs. Thatcher has got 
herself into quite a lot of domestic political 
problems. In fact, one of the opposition has 
accused her of turning the British bulldog 
into a Reagan poodle. And I was wondering 
what you would have to say to her if you 
can help her in any way on that in Tokyo— 
for example, by discussing the future, possi- 
ble use of American bases in Britain? 

The President. Oh, yes, you bet I'll be 
discussing it. But you know something? I 
have to tell you that I have never known of 
a time when the English bulldog is safer 
than it is with Margaret Thatcher, where 
she is. And she is not allowing anyone— 
anything in England to become an Ameri- 
can poodle. 

I remember one of your countrymen said 
something and I have come to agree with it 
above all, and that was on my last trip 
there, when he very enthusiastically hit his 
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fist in his hand and said to me, “Margaret 
Thatcher is the greatest man in England.” 
[Laughter] 

I don’t mean that to offend the ladies. I 
think he was trying to be complimentary. 
But, no, I have the greatest respect for her. 
And I’m sorry that her very courageous 
action caused her the problems that it did. 
But at the same time that she has my sym- 
pathy, she also has my conviction that she is 
well able to take care of herself and her 
country. 


Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal reported that you would like 
to encourage kind of a Marshall fund for 
the Middle East in Tokyo. Is that correct, 
and who should come up with the money in 
your opinion? 

The President. Well, all of us. [Laughter] 

I don’t know that we actually call it that, 
but in all the efforts to bring about peace in 
the Middle East, this idea that Prime Minis- 
ter Perez broached to us of why don’t we 
enlarge the circle. And why don’t we bring 
in all the countries of the Middle East—all 
the moderate Arab States themselves—and 
look at the underlying problems there, eco- 
nomic and otherwise. And then say, wait a 
minute, instead of just sitting here in one 
room trying to bring a few countries togeth- 
er on a peace treaty, why don’t we see how 
all together—and they and with whatever 
outside help is needed from all the rest of 
us in Europe and here in the Western 
World and Japan—how can we maybe bring 
about this same kind of thing we’ve been 
talking here about other parts of the world, 
of economic improvement, elimination of 
things that cause differences between vari- 
ous States, and enhancing the security of all, 
not just one or two. And I told our people— 
I said this—let us look at this and let us start 
talking to our friends and allies about what 
we can see together that might solve this. 
Because for too long a time the Middle East 
has been the touchpoint that could set off 
world conflicts. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Mr. Speakes.* We've got a group of Con- 
gressmen that are cooling their heels out in 
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the lobby. I hate to cut some of you short, 
but I don’t think we’ve got an alternative 
but to go ahead and get your Congressmen 
in here. I’m sorry. 

The President. All right. 


International Monetary Conference 


Q. Mr. President, will you arrive—{in- 
audible|—conference on monetary question 
in Tokyo? You talked about them on the 
4th of February. 

The President. Will 1 talk about the—— 

Q. In your statement of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, you talk about a monetary conference, 
international conference. 

The President. Oh. We asked our people 
to look at that. I still don’t have the results 
of their studies to see whether this could 
happen—{inaudible}. 

Q. This is actually a follow up of my first 
question. What is your thinking about the 
Atlantic-Pacific Corporation? 

Mr. Speakes. We'd better not do any 
more questions, because we’re really going 
to get behind. 


Note: The interview began at 2:05 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview were William John- 
son, Globe and Mail, of Canada; Petra 
Muenster, Handelsblatt, of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany; Patricia Colmant, Les 
Echos, of France; Roberto Pesenti, Il Mes- 
sagger, of Italy; Akiyuki Konishi, Manini- 
chi Shimbun, of Japan; and Reginald Dale, 
London Financial Times. 

The text of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on April 
23. 
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I appreciate this opportunity to be here 
with you today. One of America’s greatest 
assets is the skill and professionalism of its 
men and women of commerce and indus- 
try—the peppery, can-do spirit of our busi- 
ness community is in stark contrast to the 
inefficiency and poor performance often as- 
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sociated with other economic systems. Of 
course mistakes do happen. There is the 
story of the fellow who ordered a bouquet 
of flowers to be sent to the opening of his 
friend’s new branch office. When he got 
there he was shocked to see flowers with 
the inscription: “Rest in Peace.” [Laughter] 
He was so outraged that on the way home 
he stopped at the florist to complain. 
“Don’t get so upset,” the florist said. “Just 
think of it this way: Today someone in this 
city was buried beneath a flower arrange- 
ment with the inscription: ‘Good luck in 
your new location.’ ” [Laughter] 

I understand we’ve got some students 
with us today. One of the joys of my Presi- 
dency has been getting to meet and know 
the young men and women who, in the not- 
too-distant future, will be America’s cham- 
pions of freedom and enterprise. And I 
don’t have to tell you this new crop of 
young people filling the ranks of our busi- 
nesses and corporations are as talented and 
diligent as any we’ve ever had. Today’s 
young Americans will come into their own 
with freedom, know-how, and resources far 
beyond anything the world has ever known. 
Henry David Thoreau once wrote of free 
people: “This world is but canvas to our 
imaginations.” Those words were never 
more true than they are now. We’ve got 
every reason to look to the future with un- 
bounding optimism. Today a refreshing 
breeze can be felt across the face of man- 
kind. Winds of freedom are blowing, clear- 
ing the air, opening the view of a new and 
wonderous horizon. 

In a few days, Nancy and I, as you’ve 
been told, will be heading west, embarking 
on a journey which will culminate in Tokyo 
with a summit of the major democracies. 
And as we lift-off aboard Air Force One, 
circling half the globe, the winds of free- 
dom will be propelling my mission. Those 
winds are blowing in Latin America where, 
in recent years, we’ve witnessed one of the 
greatest expansions of democracy in history. 
Today 90 percent of the population of this 
hemisphere lives in democratic countries or 
countries in transition to democracy. 

In Europe the new, vigorous democracies 
in Spain and Portugal and the revitalized 
democratic process in Turkey have proven 
the pessimists wrong. The democratic work- 
ers’ movement in Poland—Solidarity—those 


suffering repression still persists. In Nicara- 
gua, Angola, Afghanistan, and Cambodia 
freedom fighters struggling for liberty and 
independence inspire the West with their 
courage in the face of a powerful enemy. As 
I fly westward over our majestic land, I go 
knowing that we’re witnessing an awaken- 
ing to those self-evident truths to which our 
forefathers pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor. 

In future years, I think we may look back 
on the period we’re going through as the 
vernal equinox of the human spirit—that 
moment in history when the light finally 
exceeded the darkness. In the 1970's, the 
Western democracies suffered economic 
and political reversals which sapped their 
confidence and gutted the resilience of 
their social systems. The maladies to which 
I'm referring were the logical result of 
wrong ideas and flawed policies. The inno- 
vators, entrepreneurs, and profit-seeking 
risktakers, who had always been on the cut- 
ting edge of change, were gradually being 
pushed out or phased out. The resources 
and decisionmaking of the West were being 
channeled into the hands of central plan- 
ners, government officials, and bureaucratic 
managers. 

In our country, government spending tri- 
pled in the 1970’s and the Federal tax take 
doubled between 1976 and 1981. By 1980 
we suffered double-digit inflation, economic 
stagnation, sky-high interest rates, and un- 
precedented national uncertainty. Nothing 
could be done, we were told, to escape this 
quagmire. Our citizens would have to lower 
their expectations. The American people 
never believed that guff, and I didn’t 
either. Looking out over the United States 
today, I’m confident that our country’s best 
days lie ahead. The winds of freedom are 
indeed blowing and, if America puts its 
mind to it, there’s nothing we can’t accom- 
plish. 

By bringing the growth of government 
under control, by easing the regulatory 
burden, by reducing the tax rates, giving 
people incentives and rewards to work, 
invest, and build, we’ve set America on a 
new upward course. Astounding the so- 
called experts, our economic engines have 
powered us forward with 40 straight 
months of growth. A record 669,000 busi- 
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nesses were incorporated last year alone. 
Interest rates are down; inflation has re- 
mained low. Over the last 3 months it has 
been minus 1.9 percent, the lowest in more 
than 30 years; and for the last 12 months it 
has been 2.3 percent. Almost 10 million 
new jobs have been created here in the last 
3 years, while Europe has seen a net loss of 
jobs in the last decade. 

Today the world, especially the develop- 
ing world, is leaving behind the dismal fail- 
ures of statism and redistribution. Central 
planning and government authority did not, 
as promised, usher in a new era of plenty. 
Instead, Marxist-Leninist models of develop- 
ment have left a path of poverty and depri- 
vation whenever they’ve been tried. 

The late John Dos Passos put it well. 
“Marxism,” he said, “has not only failed to 
promote human freedom—it has failed to 
produce food.” The developing world has 
been told that it’s necessary to give up free- 
dom in order to achieve progress. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Freedom 
and economic advance go hand in hand; 
they are two sides of the same coin. The 
mainspring of human progress is found not 
in controlling and harnessing human 
energy, but in setting it free. The most val- 
uable resource is not oil or precious metals, 
or even territory—it’s the infinite richness 
of human potential. The creative genius 
and diligence unleashed when people are 
free and working to improve their lot and 
that of their families is the greatest force for 
good on this planet. 

The winds of freedom are nowhere more 
evident than on the Pacific rim, which of 
course includes my home State of Califor- 
nia. Seriously though, after the Second 
World War, Japan was in ruins and devasta- 
tion was heavy throughout the region. It is 
becoming difficult to think of the Pacific as 
being undeveloped, but only a generation 
ago that was a fair characterization. Pacific 
nations with almost no territory and few 
natural resources have become dynamic 
centers of commerce and production almost 
beyond imagination. 

Over the last 15 years annual growth in 
the region has averaged about 6 percent. 
This was accomplished despite rising oil 
prices and at a time when some countries 
short on land to begin with were forced to 
absorb influxes of refugees. The energy and 
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enterprise on the Pacific rim is changing 
the economic center of gravity. The United 
States and our northern neighbor Canada 
now exchange more goods with Asia and 
the Pacific than with Europe. Almost one- 
third of total U.S. trade now flows west. 
Our trade enriches the quality of life on 
both sides of the Pacific, and while much 
attention has been focused on our imports 
from the region, we must not overlook our 
exports. Today we export $54 billion worth 
of American products annually to east Asia 
and the Pacific compared to $20 billion just 
10 years ago. Again, the relationship be- 
tween freedom and prosperity, between 
democratic government and economic 
progress, is clear. 

We recently witnessed an upheaval in the 
Philippines. A major cause for discontent in 
the Philippines was that much of the coun- 
try’s business and trade was not open to all 
citizens. As a result, the Philippines lagged 
behind its Pacific neighbors. Today the Phil- 
ippine people have new opportunities, eco- 
nomic and political. As their friends, we 
wish them the very best and will help 
where we can. 

Of course, those countries forced to 
endure centralized Communist planning 
face the prospects of continued stagnation. 
This, while much of the Pacific marches 
into an exciting new age of enterprise and 
commerce. Vietnam, isolated from the dy- 
namism of its Pacific neighbors by its con- 
tinued occupation of Cambodia, is perhaps 
the best example of what I’m talking about. 

On my upcoming trip, I'll stop in Indone- 
sia, and there I will be discussing Cambodia, 
as well as other economic and security 
issues, with President Soeharto and with 
representatives of six nations which make 
up ASEAN, the Association of South East 
Asian Nations. Most important, through my 
trip I'll be reconfirming that the United 
States considers itself a Pacific rim country, 
and we will continue to be an important 
part of the economic and political forces 
that shape the future of this vital area of 
the world. If the next century is the Pacific 
century, as some have suggested, America 
will be leading the way. 

From Indonesia, I will head to Japan, the 
site of the 12th economic summit. That this 
meeting is in Tokyo reminds us again of an 
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emerging Japan. Over these last few dec- 
ades, this former enemy has become a trust- 
ed friend, a major political and economic 
partner, and a strategic ally—the pillar of 
our Pacific policy. 

Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan is 
moving his country toward a new and ex- 
panded international role. Together our 
countries exercise enormous political and 
economic influence on the world. I think 
that all our peoples can be proud that we’re 
using our power for benevolent ends: to 
secure democracy, to foster economic 
progress, and to maintain peace in a dan- 
gerous world. 

Japan’s is a dramatic story of democracy’s 
success. That it has been built into the 
world’s second largest market economy and 
is now taking on greater international re- 
sponsibilities bodes well for the future. The 
winds of freedom blow both east and west. 
Man’s desire to improve his lot, his longing 
for freedom, and his yearning to live in dig- 
nity and peace are never limited by geogra- 
phy. These universals tie all free peoples, 
and those who would be free, together. 

Our annual economic summit stands in 
glorious defiance of the totalitarian theory 
that sovereign, democratic societies are too 
independent, too bogged down by short- 
sighted self-interest to be able to cooperate 
on matters of significance, especially mat- 
ters concerning money and finances. Well, 
the issues may vary, but if there are two 
watchwords of our economic summits, those 
words are “freedom” and “cooperation.” 

Each year’s gathering is an opportunity to 
renew acquaintances, to take stock of eco- 
nomic prospects, and to discuss frankly and 
openly issues of common interest. And this 
year there is much to discuss. The continu- 
ing upward momentum of the American 
economy has been a major impetus to 
growth in the rest of the world, in both 
summit and nonsummit countries. Now, we 
urge others to join us in tackling those do- 
mestic policies and structural problems that 
inhibit growth and serve only as roadblocks 
to progress. 

High tax rates, overregulation, are like a 
ball and chain holding too many nations 
back. The substantial decline in world oil 
prices offers the industrial democracies, as 
well as the developing world, a dramatic 
opportunity. We hope our summit partners 


will translate the benefits of lower oil prices 
into stronger growth and higher employ- 
ment. Now is the time to accelerate the 
pace of structural change and pave the way 
for higher sustained growth in future years. 

These economic summits, with the de- 
nouement of the shock waves that went 
through the world economy after the oil 
price hikes of the early 1970’s—an oil cartel 
artificially jacked the price of petroleum far 
beyond its true market value. Today’s im- 
plosion of that cartel is evidence that, in the 
long run, the market works. 

Those oil price increases remind me a bit 
of the businessman who every day would 
stop at a pretzel stand just outside his 
office, and every day he would put 25 cents 
on the plate, but he’d never take a pretzel. 
And this went on for quite some time. He’d 
stop, put the quarter on the plate, and walk 
on into the office, never taking one. Then 
one day, as he put a quarter on the plate, 
the woman running the stand grabbed him 
by the arm. And he said, “You probably 
want to know why I’ve been putting 25 
cents on your plate every day and never 
taking a pretzel.” And she said, “Well, no. 
Really, I just wanted you to know pretzels 
have gone up to 35 cents.” [Laughter] 

As the United States has demonstrated, 
strong, growing economies in the major in- 
dustrial countries will do much to help 
those in the developing world. Succinctly 
put: Our polices toward the Third World 
should be aimed at establishing partners in 
trade, not recipients of aid. Our approach 
should be to keep open our markets, not to 
empty our Treasury. 

Last October, Secretary Baker proposed, 
as I’m sure he will further explain in his 
remarks, a program for sustained growth 
intended as a declaration of independence 
for debtor nations. Its purpose is to move 
them toward self-sufficiency, to assist them 
in developing free market, progrowth poli- 
cies and to help them climb out of the pit 
of indebtedness and up to the level plateau 
of competitive enterprise and productivity. 

Well, the debt initiative that’s proposed 
by Secretary Baker, which we'll discuss in 
Tokyo, is focused not just on postponing a 
day of reckoning but on solving a problem. 
It has the strong support of the internation- 
al community. Our legacy must not be to 
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engender dependence among debtor coun- 
tries, but provide the incentives, the tools, 
and the opportunity for them to work, 
produce, and grow their way to self-suffi- 
ciency. 

We want all people in every country to 
live healthier, more productive, opportuni- 
ty-filled lives. Free and unfettered trade be- 
tween nations is a vital part of the formula 
for achieving this goal. We’re ready and 
willing to work with those with whom we 
have commerce to maximize the benefits of 
a worldwide, open trading system. Keeping 
trade fair and open will be a major topic of 
discussion in Tokyo. Our summit partners 
have already helped start up the preparato- 
ry process for a new round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. And we hope they'll 
continue their efforts to ensure that those 
negotiations are launched this September. 

As an economics major, I was taught the 
law of comparative advantage. And it ought 
to govern the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices across the national boundaries. If our 
farmers in California can grow larger and 
cheaper oranges than their counterparts in 
Japan, the housewife in Osaka ought to be 
able to buy those oranges without addition- 
al cost. At home, our citizens should have 
the same right. Protectionists moves basical- 
ly profit special interests at the expense of 
the consumer and at the risk of retalia- 
tion—costing Americans their jobs. 

Now, admittedly, the strong dollar has 
been a legitimate concern of those of you 
trying to sell overseas. The value of the 
dollar is in the process of adjusting as the 
economies in other nations improve. And 
now is not the time to surrender to trade- 
killing protectionism. The trade imbalance 
should be solved through multilateral nego- 
tiation that open markets, not unilateral 
legislation that closes them. The right 
answer is not decreasing imports, but in- 
creasing our exports. I'll resist any attempt 
to restrict or close our markets. It would 
cost Americans jobs. It’s bad for the con- 
sumer, bad for business, and it’s bad for 
America. 

I’m old enough to remember the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which helped spread the 
Depression worldwide, and I’m not about to 
let that happen. And on the other hand, I 
can assure you I’m not about to let this 
good and great country be taken advantage 
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of. Our trading partners have been sent the 
message, and I'll reinforce it in Tokyo, that 
the United States is moving forward aggres- 
sively and vigorously to keep the markets of 
the world open and to see to it that Ameri- 
can interests are treated fairly. 

In Tokyo we'll primarily be discussing 
issues of economic importance. Yet all of us 
meeting there are fully aware of how totally 
dependent economic progress is on main- 
taining a peaceful and stable world. Those 
who will gather in Tokyo represent coun- 
tries which, by working together, have 
given the world 41 years of peace in 
Europe—ushering in the greatest strides in 
science and industry in the history of man- 
kind. 

The United States, in pursuit of peace, is 
working in close consultation with its part- 
ners, seeking a more stable and constructive 
relationship with the Soviet Union. In 
Tokyo we'll discuss arms reduction and 
other initiatives connected with my meet- 
ings with General Secretary Gorbachev last 
November. During those meetings General 
Secretary Gorbachev and I talked together 
about the differences between our systems. 
I challenged him to compete with us—not 
in the manufacture of bombs and weapons, 
but in the arena of ideas. We can and 
should have peaceful competition between 
our systems. We should let the world 
decide, based not on the size of our arse- 
nals, but on the attractiveness of our ways 
of life. Let us be measured by our results, 
not our rhetoric; our deeds, not our words. 

Now, whether the General Secretary 
takes me up on my challenge remains to be 
determined. In the meantime, preserving 
peace is not just the business of the United 
States or of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Our summit partners each share this 
responsibility. 

One area of exemplary cooperation has 
been our mutual efforts to combat interna- 
tional drug trafficking, which undermines 
the respect for law and attacks the funda- 
mental health of our nations. The threat is 
particularly grave to our youth. Nancy has 
taken on the war against drugs as a personal 
mission, and she’s made me very proud. 
While I’m in Tokyo she will be carrying her 
message to Malaysia and Thailand, where 
she'll join in a comprehensive review of the 
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antidrug efforts of those two important na- 
tions. 

Coming to grips with threats posed by 
such evils as drugs will require all free 
people to work together. The democratic 
nations decided long ago they would stand 
shoulder to shoulder in such fights. No- 
where is this more imperative than in the 
battle against terrorism. These vicious, cow- 
ardly acts will, if we let them, erect a wall 
of fear around nations and neighborhoods. 
It will dampen the joy of travel, the flow of 
trade, the exchange of ideas. 

In short, terrorism undeterred will deflect 
the winds of freedom. And let no one mis- 
take this for a conflict between the Western 
democracies and the Arab world. Those 
who condone making war by cowardly at- 
tacks on unarmed third parties, including 
women and children, are but a tiny minori- 
ty. Arab nations themselves have been 
forced to endure savage terrorist attacks 
from this minority. We hope and pray the 
Arab world will join with us to eliminate 
this scourge on civilization. 

I might add that Colonel Qadhafi’s expec- 
tation of unquestioned support from the Is- 
lamic world strikes me as hypocritical. No- 
where is the slaughter of Moslem people 
greater than in Afghanistan. And yet Colo- 
nel Qadhafi allies himself with those perpe- 
trating this crime on Islam and all of man- 
kind. 

Decent people can no longer tolerate 
cowardly terrorist attacks. Government- 
sponsored terrorism, in particular, cannot 
continue without gravely threatening the 
social fabric of all free societies. Unilateral 
response is not enough; it must be dealt 
with forcefully and collectively. And this, 
undoubtedly, will be a topic of discussion in 
Tokyo. 

James Russell Lowell, in a poem entitled 
“The Present Crisis,” and later made into a 
familiar hymn, wrote, “Once to every man 
and nation comes the moment to decide in 
the strife of truth with falsehood for the 
good or evil side.” Well, over the past few 
months we’ve had to make some tough de- 
cisions. But in the end, the decision was 
made for us, when a despot—despite our 
political, economic, and diplomatic attempts 
to change his ways—continued his murder- 
ous attacks on our fellow citizens. 


Well, America will never watch passively 
as our innocent citizens are murdered by 
those who would do our country harm. 
We’re slow to wrath and hesitant to use the 
military power available to us. By nature 
we prefer to solve problems peacefully. But 
as we proved last week, no one can kill 
Americans and brag about it. No one. We 
bear the people of Libya no ill will, but if 
their government continues its campaign of 
terror against Americans, we will act again. 

There was a funeral a short time ago in 
Annapolis. A local family, the kind you can 
find in any neighborhood across our coun- 
try, had suffered the horror of a terrorist 
attack. A young man, Warren Klug, buried 
his wife, his baby daughter, and his mother- 
in-law. All were innocent victims of the 
bombing of a TWA airliner. After the me- 
morial service, his baby daughter lying in 
the coffin with her mother, Warren Klug 
told his fellow citizens and the world: “To 
those responsible for this cowardly act, 
you've succeeded in devastating our family. 
But you will never destroy the heart and 
spirit of America.” 


Well, all of us stand united, hand in hand, 
with the Klug family and the others who’ve 
suffered. We’re all part of the same family. 
As your President, I promise you that we as 
a people will have the courage and the 
honor to do what is right. This is and will 
remain the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. The winds of freedom will be 
preserved, not just for our citizens, but for 
all mankind. 


And in Tokyo, I'll remind our allies of the 
truth of what Edmund Burke said long ago: 
“When bad men combine, the good must 
associate else they will fall one by one.” 
Well, together the free people of this world 
will ensure that liberty not only survives 
but triumphs and that our sons and daugh- 
ters, too, will know the blessings of the 
winds of freedom. 


Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. in 
the Hall of Flags at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce building. 
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Joint Commission on the Environment 





Appointment of Two U.S. Representatives. 
April 23, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following to be Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
on the Joint Commission on the Environ- 
ment established by the Panama Canal 
Treaty of 1977. These are reappointments. 


Paul D. Guth, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Guth is a 
partner with the law firm of Blank, Rome, Co- 
minsky and McCauley in Philadelphia, PA. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
(B.S., 1953 and LL.B., 1956). Mr. Guth is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in New 
Hope, PA. He was born July 18, 1923, in Phila- 
delphia, PA. 

Mary Rose Hughes, of Washington. Mrs. Hughes 
is with the law firm of Perkins, Coie in Wash- 
ington, DC. She graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1973) and Columbus School of 
Law (J.D., 1979). Mrs. Hughes is married, has 
three children, and resides in Potomac, MD. 
She was born November 2, 1950, in Cleveland, 
OH. 


Older Americans Month, 1986 





Proclamation 5468. April 23, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Have your health and have everything. 
That saying has special meaning for the el- 
derly. Good health and fitness allow all of 
us, no matter what our age, the freedom 
and independence to choose how and 
where we live and to stay involved with our 
families and friends. Health and fitness 
enable us to take an active part in commu- 
nity life and to pursue our goals, whether 
they involve a career, hobbies, volunteer 
activities, travel, creative pursuits, or home 
life. 

Good health is good common sense, but it 
is not enough to know this, we have to act 
accordingly. How we live can make all the 
difference. Proper diet, regular exercise, 
moderation in drinking, and avoidance of 
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drugs and tobacco become even more im- 
portant as we grow older. And life spans 
can be made longer and more pleasant by 
regular medical check-ups, sufficient rest, 
and continuing involvement in satisfying 
personal relationships and wholesome pur- 
suits that keep the mind active. 

Besides what the individual can do for 
himself, some older Americans still need 
the help of others to remain independent 
and in their own homes. Some need assist- 
ance with personal and housekeeping activi- 
ties; others need attention, love, and en- 
couragement. Families, friends, community 
groups, and the whole range of private and 
government providers of special services 
can do so much to help those older people 
who truly need assistance. 

When we adopt good health habits our- 
selves, encourage others to do the same, 
and dedicate ourselves to helping those in 
need, we are truly fulfilling the tradition of 
good neighborliness. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
315, has expressed its appreciation and re- 
spect for the achievements of older Ameri- 
cans and its desire that these Americans 
continue to play an active role in the life of 
the Nation and has requested the President 
to issue a proclamation designating May 
1986 as “Older Americans Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1986 as 
Older Americans Month. I ask public offi- 
cials at all levels, community agencies, edu- 
cators, the communications media, and the 
American people to take this opportunity to 
honor older Americans and to encourage 
them to do everything they can to make 
health and fitness an integral part of their 
lives, so that they can truly enjoy the 
golden warmth of their sunset years. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:14 a.m., April 24, 1986] 
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Aid to the Philippines 





White House Announcement. 
April. 23, 1986 





The President announced today a major 
program of economic and military support 
for the Philippines. This program is based 
on an assessment of Philippine economic 
and military needs by a U.S. assistance team 
headed by AID Administrator M. Peter 
McPherson and including senior Treasury, 
State, and Defense Department officials, 
which has recently concluded a visit to the 
Philippines. 

During their stay in Manila, the delega- 
tion members met with President Aquino 
and conducted extensive discussions with 
senior economic and military officials of the 
Aquino government. The purpose of these 
discussions was to assess how the U.S. Gov- 
ernment might be helpful in supporting the 
new government in its efforts to address 
Philippine economic and military problems. 

The Philippine economy faces a number 
of severe problems which, if they are to be 
resolved, will require a sustained effort by 
the Philippine people and government, and 
the support of the international financial 
community. This effort will involve both 
people to people programs designed to 
meet the immediate needs of the poorest 
segments of the population and policy 
changes that will lay the basis for lasting job 
creation and growth. 

With respect to policy changes, the Phil- 
ippine economic officials outlined the 
sound, market-oriented economic policies, 
both macroeconomic and structural, which 
the Government intends to pursue in order 
to restore sustainable, job creating, and non- 
inflationary growth in the Philippine econo- 
my. The U.S. team welcomed these policy 
directions and noted that in recent weeks 
confidence in the financial community re- 
garding Philippine economic policies and 
prospects had increased. The U.S. team 
shared that increased confidence. 

In response to this new and promising 
economic situation, the U.S. Government 
intends to support the efforts of the Philip- 
pine Government to meet its pressing finan- 
cial needs through bilateral assistance pro- 
grams, trade and investment policies, and 


participation in the multilateral financial in- 
stitutions. 


Bilateral Economic Assistance 


The United States plans to increase it bi- 
lateral economic assistance to the Philip- 
pines in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms. The elements of the foreign assist- 
ance package include a higher level of 
funding, acceleration in the disbursement of 
funds already appropriated, and better 
terms under which funds are made avail- 
able: 

—a request to Congress in FY 1986 for 
authorization and appropriation of an addi- 
tional $100 million in Economic Support 
Funds (ESF); 

—acceleration of disbursement, as feasi- 
ble, of the currently authorized pipeline of 
about $200 million in ESF funds; 

—conversion of $100 million of develop- 
ment assistance funding from loan to grant, 
thus providing a total of $140 million of 
grant development assistance; and 

—an expansion of food imports under 
P.L. 480 title I and the President’s sugar 
compensation program, as authorized by 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(as amended), from $35 to $50 million. 

This funding, which totals about $500 
million, will all be on a grant basis except 
the P.L. 480 title I, which is on a highly 
concessionary loan basis. Thus our assistance 
will provide economic support without 
adding appreciably to the large external 
debt burden inherited by the Aquino gov- 
ernment. 

In addition the United States is develop- 
ing, on an urgent basis, a substantial in- 
crease in people to people assistance, such 
as school and child feeding, food for work, 
and health programs to reduce infant and 
child mortality. These programs are gener- 
ally administered by private voluntary and 
church organizations. We also expect to 
work closely with the Peace Corps program 
in the Philippines. One target for this ex- 
panded effort is the severely depressed 
sugar producing region on Negros Island. 
The increased funding for these programs 
will come from P.L. 480, title II, and sec- 
tion 416, and will approximately double the 
currently programmed level of $7.7 million. 

Finally, the U.S. assistance program will 
seek, to the extent feasible, to give direct 
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support to private sector development, uti- 
lizing various funding sources including 
new authorities for the P.L. 480 title pro- 
gram contained in provision 1111 of the 
Food Security Act of 1985. 


Trade and Investment 


The US. will take the following measures 
in the area of trade and investment policy 
in support of the Aquino government’s eco- 
nomic program: 

GSP—$219 million of Philippine exports 
benefited from the U.S. Generalized System 
of Preferences in 1985, and the Philippines 
was the 12th largest user of the program. 
We will be working with the Philippine 
Government on ways to expand and im- 
prove their use of this program. 

Textiles—Philippine textiles exports to- 
taled $431 million in 1985 under the exist- 
ing bilateral agreement that expires at the 
end of this year. We will approach the 
forthcoming negotiations for a new agree- 
ment with a view to assuring continuing 
reasonable growth of textile exports during 
the critical period of Philippine economic 
recovery ahead. 

Eximbank—All Eximbank programs are 
available to support Philippine imports 
from U.S. suppliers. Short-term financing 
for recent shipments amounts to $90 mil- 
lion. Support for $230 million remains avail- 
able, and this is expected to meet current 
Philippine needs. 

OPIC—The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation is prepared to expand its insur- 
ance and guarantee programs in the Philip- 
pines as new investment projects develop. 
It also has available direct lending re- 
sources, particularly for joint ventures en- 
gaged in by small- and medium-size compa- 
nies. We will be discussing with the Philip- 
pine Government and the US. private 
sector the possibility of an OPIC investment 
mission before the end of the year. 

DOC—The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce is in touch with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment regarding resumption of trade and 
investment missions to the Philippines and 
a series of Philippine trade/investment sem- 
inars to be held in the U.S. 


The Multilateral Economic Framework 


The Philippine Government has ex- 
pressed strong interest in exploring the pos- 
sibilities of taking advantage of the Program 
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for Sustained Growth, the initiative taken 
last fall by Secretary of the Treasury Baker to 
strengthen the international debt strategy 
and support sustained growth in middle- 
income debtor countries. 

The U.S. economic team welcomed the 
Philippine Government’s interest in the 
Baker plan and expressed the view that the 
broad policy directions of the Philippine 
authorities should position it well to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided in 
the Baker plan to achieve sustained eco- 
nomic growth. 

In this connection, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment stated it was engaging in early dis- 
cussions with the following in order to de- 
velop support for its macroeconomic poli- 
cies and structural reforms: the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank 
(IBRD), the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC), the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB), and commercial banks. 

The Philippine Government has also ex- 
pressed its interest in an early meeting with 
other bilateral, as well as multilateral, 
donors in order to mobilize their support 
for Philippine economic recovery. The U.S. 
agrees to participate in such a meeting and 
will work actively to assist the GOP in ar- 
ranging an early meeting. 

Military Assistance 

Additional military assistance is urgently 
needed for basic requirements—logistics, 
communications, transportation and troop 
support—and to help promote military re- 
forms. Our support package contains: 

—a request to Congress in FY 1986 for 
authorization and appropriation of an addi- 
tional $50 million in MAP; 

—conversion of approximately $24 mil- 
lion of prior year, unused FMS credits to 
MAP grants and replacement of $50 million 
FMS credits with MAP grants in the FY’87 
budget request. 





The Aquino government has clearly dem- 
onstrated the intention to carry out needed 
economic and military reforms. President 
Aquino has also promised that a constitu- 
tional commission will draft a new constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the people for ratifi- 
cation and that there will be elections for 
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local officials and members of the legisla- 
ture under the new constitution. 

The economic and military assistance con- 
tained in their package will serve as an im- 
portant manifestation of support from the 
American people to the Philippine people 
as they face the very difficult challenges 
ahead. 


Budget Impact 


The President’s request includes provi- 
sion for offsets for the additional $100 mil- 
lion in ESF and $50 million in MAP funds 
to remain within overall budget totals. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Christopher Hicks To Be 
General Counsel. April 24, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Christopher Hicks to be 
General Counsel of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, vice Daniel Oliver. 

Mr. Hicks has served since February 1985 
as Deputy Assistant to the President for Ad- 
ministration and Director of the Office of 
Administration. He also serves as a member 
of the Advisory Council on Historic Preser- 
vation. Prior to assuming his current posi- 
tion, Mr. Hicks served as the Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Executive Secretary of the Department of 
the Treasury. He joined the Treasury De- 
partment in 1983 as Executive Secretary. 

Previously, Mr. Hicks, 35, was the Associ- 
ate Director (Economic and Transportation 
Group) of the Office of Presidential Person- 
nel at the White House. From March 1981 
to May 1982, he was Associate Counsel in 
the Office of the Counsel to the President. 

Prior to joining the Reagan administra- 
tion, Mr. Hicks was a trial attorney with the 
firm of Fulbright & Jaworski in Houston, 
TX. He also served for a year as a law clerk 
to the Supreme Court of Texas. 

Mr. Hicks received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs, CO, in 1972 and earned his J.D. 
from Southern Methodist University in 
1977. At SMU he was an editor of the law 
review, an officer of the student govern- 


ment, and a member of Barristers (an hon- 
orary scholastic/service organization). 

Mr. Hicks resides in Maryland with his 
wife and two children. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Announcement of Award Recipients. 
April 24, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to award the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the highest civilian award of our 
government, at a luncheon to be held at 
the White House on May 12, 1986. The 
following individuals will be awarded this 
prestigious award by the President. 


Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg, for his con- 
tributions in the fields of education, public 
service, philanthropy, and especially as the pio- 
neer in the use of television for educational 
purposes. 

Col. Earl H. “Red” Blaik, former head football 
coach at Dartmouth and the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, for his contributions in the 
fields of education and public service. 

Senator Barry Goldwater, United States Senator, 
for his contributions in the field of public serv- 
ice and national interests of the United States. 

Miss Helen Hayes, actress, for her contributions 
in the field of the arts and entertainment and 
other significant public endeavors. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, distinguished military 
hero, for his contributions to the security and 
national interest of the United States. 

Mr. Vermont Royster, journalist, for his contribu- 
tions in the fields of journalism and communi- 
cations. 

Dr. Albert Sabin, physician and scientist, for his 
contributions in the fields of education and sci- 
ence. 


Defense Establishment 





Message to the Congress Outlining 
Proposals for Improvement. April 24, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On February 26, I spoke to the American 
people of my highest duty as President—to 
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preserve peace and defend the United 
States. I outlined the objectives on which 
our defense program has rested. We have 
been firmly committed to rebuilding Amer- 
ica’s strength, to meeting new challenges to 
our security, and to reducing the danger of 
nuclear war. We have also been dedicated 
to pursuing and implementing defense re- 
forms wherever necessary for greater effi- 
ciency or military effectiveness. 

With these objectives in mind, I address 
the Congress on a subject of central impor- 
tance to all Americans—the future structure 
and organization of our defense establish- 
ment. 

Extensive study by the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives has produced numerous 
proposals for far-reaching changes in the 
structure of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the organization of our senior mili- 
tary leadership. These proposals, sponsored 
by members with wide knowledge and ex- 
perience in defense matters, are now pend- 
ing before the Congress. 

In addition, a few weeks ago I endorsed 
the recommendations of the bipartisan 
President’s Blue Ribbon Commission on De- 
fense Management, chaired by David Pack- 
ard, for improving overall defense manage- 
ment including the crucial areas of national 
security planning, organization, and com- 
mand. 

For more effective direction of our na- 
tional security establishment and better co- 
ordination of our armed forces, I consider 
some of these proposals to be highly desira- 
ble, and I have recently taken the adminis- 
trative steps necessary to implement these 
improvements. In this message, I wish to 
focus on the essential legislative steps that 
the Congress must take for these improve- 
ments to be fully implemented. 

Together, the work of the Packard Com- 
mission and the Congress represents cer- 
tainly the most comprehensive review of 
the Department of Defense in over a gen- 
eration. Their work has been the focus of 
an historic effort to help chart the course 
we should follow now and into a new centu- 
ry. While we will continue to refine and 
improve our defense establishment in the 
future, it will be many years before changes 
of this scope are again considered. Given 
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these unique circumstances, I concluded 
that my views as President and Command- 
er in Chief should be laid before the Con- 
gress prior to the completion of legislative 
action. 





Executive and Legislative Responsibilities 

In forwarding this message, I am cogni- 
zant of the important role of the Congress 
in providing for our national defense. We 
must work together in this endeavor. How- 
ever, any changes in statute must not in- 
fringe on the constitutionally protected re- 
sponsibilities of the President as Command- 
er in Chief. Any legislation in which the 
issues of Legislative and Executive responsi- 
bilities are confused would be constitution- 
ally suspect and would not meet with my 
approval. 

My views concerning legislation on de- 
fense reorganization now pending in the 
House and Senate reflect a reasoned and 
open-minded approach to the issues, while 
maintaining a close watch on the constitu- 
tional responsibilities and prerogatives of 
the Presidency. While I had considered for- 
warding a separate bill to the Congress, I 
concluded that this was not necessary since 
many of the legislative recommendations of 
the Packard Commission are already pend- 
ing in one or more bills. However, addition- 
al changes in law are also proposed in those 
other bills, and such changes must be care- 
fully weighed. 

Certain changes in the law are necessary 
to accomplish the objectives we seek. 
Among these are the designation of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the 
principal military adviser to the President, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the National 
Security Council, and the Chairman’s exclu- 
sive control over the Joint Staff; the cre- 
ation of a new Vice Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; and the creation of a new 
Level II position of Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition. 

Other proposed changes in law are, in my 
judgment, not required. It is not necessary 
to place in law those aspects of defense or- 
ganization that can be accomplished 
through executive action. Nevertheless, if 
such changes are recommended by the 
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Congress, I will carefully consider them, 
provided they are consistent with current 
policy and practice and do not infringe 
upon the authority or reduce the flexibility 
of the President or the Secretary of De- 
fense. 


General Principles 


The organization of our present-day de- 
fense establishment reflects a series of im- 
portant reforms following World War II. 
These reforms were based upon the harsh 
lessons of global war and were hastened by 
the new military responsibilities and threats 
facing our Nation. They culminated in 1958 
with the reorganization of the Department 
of Defense under President Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower’s experience of 
high military command has few parallels 
among Presidents since George Washing- 
ton. The basic structure for defense that he 
laid down in 1958 has served the Nation 
well for over 25 years. The principles that 
governed his reorganization proposals are 
few but fundamental. They are of undimin- 
ished importance today. 

First, the proper functioning of our de- 
fense establishment depends upon civilian 
authority that is unimpaired and capable of 
strong executive action. 

As civilian head of the Department, the 
Secretary of Defense must have the neces- 
sary latitude to shape operational com- 
mands, to establish clear command chan- 
nels, to organize his Office and Department 
of Defense agencies, and to oversee the ad- 
ministrative, training, logistics, and other 
functions of the military departments. 

Second, if our defense program is to 
achieve maximum effectiveness, it must be 
genuinely unified. 

A basic theme of defense reorganization 
efforts since World War II has been to pre- 
serve the valuable aspects of our traditional 
service framework while nonetheless 
achieving the united effort that is indispen- 
sable for our national security. President Ei- 
senhower counseled that separate “service 
responsibilities and activities must always 
be only the branches, not the central trunk 
of the national security tree.” 

Unified effort is not only a prerequisite 
for successful command of military oper- 
ations during wartime, today, it is also indis- 
pensable for strategic planning and for the 


effective direction of our defense program 
in peacetime. The organization of our 
senior military leadership must facilitate 
this unified effort. The highest quality mili- 
tary advice must be available to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense on a 
continuing basis. This must include a clear, 
single, integrated military point of view. 
Yet, at the same time, it must not exclude 
well-reasoned alternatives. 

Third, the character of our defenses must 
keep pace with rapid changes in the mili- 
tary challenges we face. 

President Eisenhower observed a revolu- 
tion taking place in the techniques of war- 
fare. Advancing technology, and the need 
to maintain a vital deterrent, continually 
test our ability to introduce new weapons 
into our armed forces efficiently and eco- 
nomically. It is increasingly critical that our 
forces be able to respond in a timely way to 
a wide variety of potential situations. These 
range across a spectrum from full mobiliza- 
tion and deployment in case of general war, 
to the discriminating use of force in special 
operations. To respond successfully to these 
changing circumstances and requirements, 
our defense organization must be highly 
adaptable. 

Where the roles and responsibilities of 
each component of our defense establish- 
ment are necessarily placed in law, they 
must be clear and unambiguous, but not so 
constrained or detailed as to impair oper- 
ational flexibility or the common sense of 
those in positions of responsibility. Laws 
must not be written in response to the 
strengths and weaknesses of individuals who 
now serve. Instead, they should establish 
sound, fundamental relationships among 
and between civilian and military authori- 
ties, relationships that reflect the proper 
balance between our traditions and heritage 
and the practical considerations unique to 
military matters. 


Special Relationships between the President 
and Certain Subordinates 

I noted earlier that President Eisenhower 
brought to his Presidency a unique perspec- 
tive and unprecedented military experi- 
ence. Few Presidents have come into this 
office as well prepared as he to assume the 
responsibilities of Commander in Chief. 
This fact places a heavy burden on our de- 
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fense establishment and requires the con- 
tinued development of key institutions and 
relationships that constitute the framework 
of our current organization. 

It has been my experience that within 
this framework there is a special relation- 
ship between the President, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Combatant Command- 
ers. In providing for the timely and effec- 
tive use of the armed forces in support of 
our foreign policy, our entire defense estab- 
lishment is focused on supporting this spe- 
cial relationship and making it as effective 
as possible. All other aspects of our defense 
organization must be subordinate to this 
purpose. 

The Secretary of Defense. In particular, 
the law places broad authority and heavy 
responsibilities on the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary, in his responsibility as head 
of the defense establishment and in execut- 
ing the directives of the Commander in 
Chief, embodies the concept of civilian con- 
trol. No one but the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense is em- 
powered with command authority over the 
armed forces. In managing the Department 
of Defense the Secretary must retain the 
authority and flexibility necessary to fulfill 
these broad responsibilities. 

Thus, where the Congress seeks statutory 
changes that would affect the Secretary of 
Defense, I will apply the following criteria: 

—I will support efforts to strengthen the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense if 
there are areas in the law where his current 
authority is not sufficiently clear. 

—The Secretary’s authority should be del- 
egated as he sees fit, and such delegation 
should never be mandated in the law apart 
from his concurrence and approval. 

—The strengthening of other offices or 
components of the defense establishment 
should never be, nor appear to be, at the 
expense of the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Combatant Commanders. The Uni- 
fied and Specified Commanders are the in- 
dividuals in whom the American people 
and our defense establishment place war- 
fighting responsibilities. The Secretary and I 
consult the Combatant Commanders for 
their joint and operational points of view in 
determining how our military forces should 
be used and in determining our military 
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requirements for important geographic and 
functional areas. Their successes in any 
future conflict would depend in large meas- 
ure on how well we plan for their needs in 
today’s defense budgets. 

With this in mind, the Secretary initiated 
regular meetings with the Combatant Com- 
manders and has provided them greater 
access to the Department’s internal budget 
process. In addition, I am implementing the 
recommendations of the Packard Commis- 
sion to improve the channel of communica- 
tions between the President, the Secretary, 
and the Combatant Commanders; to pro- 
vide broader authority to those Command- 
ers to structure their subordinate com- 
mands; to provide options in the organiza- 
tional structure of Combatant Commands 
for the shortest possible chains of command 
consistent with proper supervision and sup- 
port; and to provide for flexibility where 
issues or situations overlap the current geo- 
graphical boundaries of the Combatant 
Commands. 

These changes reflect an evolutionary 
and positive trend toward strengthening 
the role of the operational commanders 
within the defense establishment. While I 
hope and expect this trend will continue, it 
is not necessary that these efforts be man- 
dated in the law. If the Congress wishes to 
elaborate on the current law, there are sev- 
eral important issues that should be consid- 
ered: 

—In organizing our forces to maximize 
their combat potential under a variety of 
circumstances, the President and Secretary 
of Defense must retain the authority for 
establishing Combatant Commands; for pre- 
scribing their force structure; and for over- 
sight of the assignment of forces by the 
Military Departments. To be effective, this 
authority requires broad latitude and flexi- 
bility and calls for a minimum amount of 
statutory constraint. Restrictions in the law 
that prohibit the establishment of certain 
command arrangements should be re- 
pealed. My authority as Commander in 
Chief is sufficient to deal with any neces- 
sary command arrangements or adjustments 
in the assignment of forces that unforeseen 
circumstances could require. 

—In moving to strengthen the role of the 
Combatant Commanders we must establish 
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an appropriate balance between enhancing 
their influence in resource allocation and 
maintaining their focus on joint training 
and operational planning. The Combatant 
Commanders must have sufficient authority 
and influence to accomplish their mission, 
within the constraints necessarily estab- 
lished by the Secretary, without being bur- 
dened with administrative responsibilities 
that detract from their primary role as 
operational commanders. 

—Finally, we must not legislate depart- 
mental procedures. The changes I have ini- 
tiated concerning the defense planning and 
budgeting process provide for the further 
development of the role of the Combatant 
Commanders. It is neither necessary nor ap- 
propriate for the Department’s internal re- 
source allocation process to be defined in 
law. The establishment and evolution of 
such procedures must remain the preroga- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In the relationship between the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Combatant Commanders, there is a special 
role for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Chairman ranks above all other 
officers and devotes all of his time to joint 
issues. I deal with him or his representative 
on a regular basis and he serves as the pri- 
mary contact for the Secretary and me on 
operational military matters. As a matter of 
practice, the Chairman also functions 
within the chain of command by transmit- 
ting to the Combatant Commanders those 
orders I give to the Secretary. Under the 
directive I recently signed to implement 
the recommendations of the Packard Com- 
mission, this practice will be broadened and 
strengthened. 

In this regard, I have concluded that the 
Chairman’s unique position and responsibil- 
ities are important enough to be set apart 
and established in law, and that he should 
be supported by a military staff responsive 
to his own needs and those of the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. In reaching 
this judgment I have carefully weighed the 
view that concentration of additional re- 
sponsibility in the Chairman could limit the 
range of advice provided to me and the 
Secretary, or somehow undermine the con- 
cept of civilian control. While this concern 
is understandable, it does not apply to the 


structural changes I would endorse. Since 
the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will continue to function together as mili- 
tary advisors and the Secretary’s military 
staff, and the Chairman will continue to 
report directly to the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, none of the new re- 
sponsibilities of the Chairman that I pro- 
pose would diminish the authority or con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense. According- 
ly, I support legislation that will accomplish 
the following objectives: 

—Designate the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as the principal uniformed 
military advisor to the President, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the Secretary 
of Defense; 

—Place the Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff under the 
exclusive direction of the Chairman, to per- 
form such duties as he prescribes to support 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and respond to the 
President and the Secretary of Defense; and 

—Create the new position of Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and make 
the Vice Chairman a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

While recognizing and providing for the 
special role of the Chairman in the law, the 
basic structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should be retained. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the current system, in which 
the Chiefs of the Services provide advice 
concerning both their military Service and 
joint issues, have been debated for many 
years and are well known. I believe that 
certain disadvantages will be remedied by a 
stronger Chairman without sacrificing the 
advantages of the current system. I find 
that the Chiefs of the Services are highly 
knowledgeable regarding particular military 
capabilities. And, just as important, joint 
military perspectives on both resource allo- 
cation and operations, developed under the 
Chairman’s leadership, must be upheld and 
supported at the highest levels of the Mili- 
tary Departments. 

For these reasons, as we take the appro- 
priate steps to strengthen the role of the 

, the law must ensure that: 

—The Service Chiefs remain members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and that, in addi- 
tion to the views of the Chairman, the 
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President is also provided with the views of 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

—In addition, in creating the new posi- 
tion of Vice Chairman, the law must pro- 
vide flexibility for the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense to determine who shall 
serve as Acting Chairman in the Chairman’s 
absence. 

In our efforts to strengthen the ability of 
the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to be responsive to the civilian leadership, 
we must also make certain that the military 
establishment does not become embroiled 
in political matters. The role of the Chair- 
man and other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is strictly advisory in nature and, 
with the armed forces as a whole, they 
serve the American people with great fidel- 
ity and dedication. In my view, changes in 
the tenure of the Chairman or other senior 
officers that are tied to the civilian electoral 
process would endanger this heritage. I 
oppose any bill whose provisions would 
have the effect of politicizing the military 
establishment. 

Acquisition Reform 

The Packard Commission has pointed out 
what we all know to be true: that our his- 
toric ups and downs in defense spending 
have cost us dearly over the long term. For 
many years there has been chronic instabil- 
ity in both top-line funding and individual 
programs. This has eliminated key econo- 
mies of scale, stretched out programs, and 
discouraged defense contractors from 
making long-term investments required to 
improve productivity. To end this costly 
cycle we must find ways to provide the sta- 
bility that will allow the genius of American 
ingenuity and productivity to flourish. 

We also know that Federal law governing 
procurement has become overwhelmingly 
complex. Each new statute adopted by the 
Congress has spawned more administrative 
regulation. As laws and regulations have 
proliferated, defense acquisition has 
become ever more bureaucratic and en- 
cumbered by overstaffed and unproductive 
layers of management. We must both add 
and subtract from the body of law that gov- 
erns Federal procurement, cutting through 
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red tape and replacing it with sound busi- 
ness practices, innovation, and plain 
common sense. 

The procurement reforms I have begun 
within the Executive branch cannot reach 
their full potential without the support of 
the Congress. We must work together in 
this critical period, where so many agree 
that our approach to defense procurement 
in both the Executive and Legislative 
branches is in need of repair. However, in 
moving forward to implement needed re- 
forms, I urge the Congress to show restraint 
in the use of more legislation as a solution 
to our current problems. 

The Commission identified the need for a 
full-time defense acquisition executive with 
a solid industrial background. This execu- 
tive would set overall policy for procure- 
ment and research and development, super- 
vise the performance of the entire acquisi- 
tion system, and establish policy for the 
oversight of defense contractors. I concur 
with this recommendation. 

—The Congress should create by statute 
the new Level II position of Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Acquisition through the 
authorization of an additional Level II ap- 
pointment in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Beyond this initiative, however, further 
change to the acquisition organization of 
the Department of Defense should be left 
to the Executive branch. The procurement 
reforms I have recently set in motion are 
fundamental and far-reaching and should 
be allowed to proceed without the burden 
of further piecemeal changes. I call on the 
Congress to demonstrate restraint in two 
particular areas: 

—First, with the exception of changes to 
procurement or anti-fraud laws I have al- 
ready endorsed, we should refrain from fur- 
ther action to add new procurement laws to 
our statutes pending the complete review 
of all Federal statutes governing procure- 
ment that I have recently directed. The 
vast body of procurement law that now 
exists must be simplified, consolidated, and 
made responsive to our national security 
needs. 
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—aAnd second, we should take no further 
action to add new laws that would restrict 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
hire and retain the high quality of person- 
nel needed to administer the Department 
of Defense’s acquisition program. 

If citizens from the private sector who 
participate in the conduct of government 
are unfairly prohibited from returning to 
their livelihood, it will not be just their will- 
ingness to serve that will suffer. The Nation 
will suffer as well. I will later report to the 
Congress on steps I am taking or that I 
propose the Congress take in these areas. 
And I will also review and report on the 
accountability of the defense industry to the 
Department of Defense, and to the Ameri- 
can people. This review will address the 
ethics of the industry, the Department of 
Defense’s oversight responsibility, and the 
role of the Department’s Inspector General. 
I urge the Congress not to act in these im- 
portant areas until it has had an opportuni- 
ty to review my report. 

While the Department of Defense and 
Executive branch are focused on imple- 
menting the details of these reforms, I urge 
the Congress to focus its attention on the 
structural and procedural reforms that are 
also essential for the stability we seek. 

Two-year defense budgets are an essential 
step toward stability. I urge the Congress to 
develop internal procedures for the authori- 
zation and appropriation of defense budgets 
on a biennial basis, beginning with the FY 
1988 budget. My FY 1988 defense budget 
will be structured with this in mind. 

The Congress should encourage the use 
of multiyear procurement where appropri- 
ate on a significantly broader scale. Mul- 
tiyear procurement is a strong force for sta- 
bility and efficiency. We have already saved 
billions of dollars through multiyear pro- 
curement and have never broken a contract 
or suffered a single loss to date. We want to 
continue and expand our efforts in this im- 
portant area. 

Milestone funding of research and devel- 
opment programs is also a form of mul- 
tiyear contracting. 1 will work with the 
Congress to select appropriate programs to 
be base-lined in cost over a multiyear 
period so that these programs can be 


funded in an orderly and stable fashion. If 
we know what we want to accomplish, we 
can set a proper ceiling on costs and 
manage our program within those costs. I 
urge the Congress to support milestone 
funding and the base-lining concept of plac- 
ing a ceiling on research and development 
costs. 

Finally, there are some forty different 
committees or subcommittees that claim ju- 
risdiction over some aspect of the defense 
program. This fragmented oversight process 
is a source of confusion, and it impedes the 
cooperation between the Congress and the 
Executive branch so necessary to effective 
defense management. I urge the Congress 
to return to a more orderly process involv- 
ing only a few key committees to oversee 
the defense program. Only with such 
reform can we achieve the full benefits of 
those changes now underway within the 
Department of Defense. 





Working together, we have accomplished 
a great deal over the past five years. Yet 
there is more to be done. This effort repre- 
sents a new beginning for our defense es- 
tablishment. When these reforms have been 
achieved we will have: 

—developed a rational process for the 
Congress and the President to reach endur- 
ing agreement on national military strategy, 
the forces to carry it out, and the stable 
levels of funding that should be provided 
for defense; 

—strengthened the ability of the military 
establishment to provide timely and inte- 
grated military advice to civilian leadership; 

—improved the efficiency of the defense 
procurement system and made it more re- 
sponsive to future threats and technological 
needs; and 

—reestablished the bipartisan consensus 
for a strong national defense. 

The Packard Commission has charted a 
three-part course for improving our Na- 
tion’s defense establishment. I have already 
directed implementation of its recommen- 
dations where that can be accomplished 
through Executive action. In this message, I 
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ask that the Congress enact certain changes 
in law that will further improve the organi- 
zation and operation of the Department of 
Defense. Now, the remaining requirement 
for reform lies within the Congress itself. 

I began this message by emphasizing the 
important role of Congress in our defense 
establishment. In the organizational 
changes we now address, the Congress 
should be commended for fulfilling its 
broad responsibility to make laws to orga- 
nize and govern the armed forces. Howev- 
er, with respect to the changes we must 
consider in the areas of budget, resource 
allocation, and procurement, the future is 
much less certain. To establish the stability 
essential for the successful and efficient 
management of our defense program, the 
Congress must be more firmly committed 
to its constitutional obligations to raise and 
support the armed forces. 

Within the limits of my authority as Presi- 
dent, I will continue to improve and refine 
the national security apparatus within the 
Executive branch. And I will support any 
further changes in procedures, regulations, 
or statutes that would improve the long- 
term stability, effectiveness, and efficiency 
of our defense effort. 

In having fully committed ourselves to 
implementing the Packard Commission’s 
recommendations, this Administration has 
overcome the difficult bureaucratic terrain 
that has stood in the path of previous ef- 
forts. Now, we face a broad ocean of neces- 
sary congressional reforms in which the cur- 
rents of politics and jurisdiction are equally 
treacherous. We must not stop at the 
water’s edge. 

Only meaningful congressional reform 
can complete our efforts to strengthen the 
defense establishment and develop a ration- 
al and stable budget process—a process that 
provides effectively and efficiently for 
America’s security over the long haul. 

With a spirit of cooperation and biparti- 
sanship, confident that we can rise to this 
occasion, I stand ready to work with the 
Congress and meet the challenge ahead. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 24, 1986. 
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National Reading is Fun Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5469. April 24, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The pleasure that comes from reading is 
usually the magnet that draws people to 
practice and improve their reading skills. 
And the wide distribution of these skills not 
only enriches those who possess them but is 
a pillar of strength for a self-governing 
Nation. Yet many of America’s 66 million 
people under the age of 18 need encour- 
agement and direction to improve their 
reading skills to the point where they can 
become functionally literate and properly 
informed adults. Illiteracy and limited liter- 
acy cause much pain, frustration, and hu- 
miliation. And because their victims cannot 
reach their full productive potential, the 
economy is billions of dollars the poorer. 

Traditionally, Americans have recognized 
problems in society and worked at applying 
practical solutions. Over the past two dec- 
ades, dedicated volunteer efforts have en- 
abled millions of children to discover the 
joy of reading. Through a variety of imagi- 
native programs, thousands of children have 
been given the motivation and the practical 
help they need to unlock the treasure house 
of the printed page. Doors have been 
opened to richer lives. Currently, more 
than 100,000 volunteers are giving of their 
time and talents to open these doors of op- 
portunity to young people who long to ex- 
perience the joy of reading. But there is a 
need for still more volunteers who wish to 
help others and experience the deep satis- 
faction of knowing they have transformed 
the lives of others and set them on the path 
to discovery, understanding, and delight. 
Yes, for those who can read, reading is fun. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
286, has designated April 20 through April 
26, 1986, as “National Reading is Fun 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 20 through April 26, 
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1986, as National Reading is Fun Week. I 
invite the Governors of every State, local 
officials, and all Americans to observe this 
week by supporting programs that help 
young people to acquire the skill of reading 
that leads to the joy of reading. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:30 a.m., April 25, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 25. 


The President’s Trip to the Far East 





Remarks on Departure. April 25, 1986 





Good morning. Today we depart Wash- 
ington enroute to the Far East. As I’m sure 
you know, it’s a journey we are very excited 
about. We have looked forward to this trip 
for a long time. 

We will travel first to Indonesia for talks 
with President Soeharto and also meet with 
the Foreign Ministers of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations. From Indonesia 
we will leave for Tokyo, and the 12th 
annual economic summit of the free indus- 
trialized nations of Asia, Europe, and North 
America. 

America’s partnership with the nations of 
Asia grows stronger every year. In the days 
ahead we will once again work together to 
reaffirm and renew our economic, strategic, 
and political ties. It will also be good to 
reaffirm and renew our personal ties. 

As for the Tokyo summit, our agenda is 
full. There will be long and rather detailed 
economic meetings, and we will also discuss 
other areas of political and strategic con- 
cern. It will be good to see the summit 
members and to renew our friendship. This 
summit comes at an interesting time. There 
is no denying that the winds of freedom are 


blowing, east and west. They are brisk and 
bracing winds, sweeping out the old and, I 
believe, ushering in a new era of freedom, 
an era in which democracy is once again 
recognized as the new idea. So, this is an 
exciting time, and I expect the Tokyo 
summit to reflect the dynamism of the day. 

Nancy, who I'll be joining in Los Angeles 
later today, is going into a very heavy 
schedule on this trip. In Thailand and Ma- 
laysia she’ll be working very hard on events 
and issues that are related to her work 
against drug abuse. So, it looks like we'll 
both have a lot to report when we return. 
And for now, Sayonara. You see, I’ve been 
practicing. 

Thank you. God bless you all. All right, 
goodbye. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. at 
Andrews Air Force Base, MD. 


Aid to the Philippines 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. April 25, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit for the consideration of 
the Congress proposed legislation, entitled 
“Philippines Assistance Act of 1986,” which 
authorizes supplemental economic and mili- 
tary assistance for the Philippines. 

The bill authorizes a total of $150 million 
in supplemental assistance for the Philip- 
pines, of which $100 million is to be used 
for Economic Support Fund activities and 
$50 million is to be used for the Military 
Assistance Program. A supplemental appro- 
priation request for fiscal year 1986 is con- 
currently being transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 

Through the inauguration of President 
Aquino, the Philippines has been offered an 
historic opportunity to effect significant 
structural and institutional reforms that will 
bring the benefits of peace and prosperity 
to all of its citizens. The special relationship 
that the people of the United States share 
with the people of the Philippines strongly 
warrants our renewed commitment in sup- 
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port of these efforts. I urge the Congress to 
act without delay on this legislation. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 25, 1986. 


Budget Rescissions 





Message to the Congress. 
April 25, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three rescission proposals totaling 
$114,500,000 affecting programs in the De- 
partment of Defense—Military. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
are contained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 25, 1986. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 


posed rescissions will be printed in the Fed- 
eral Register. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 21 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


April 22 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Congressmen from oil producing States; 
—California State legislators; 
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—Governors of oil producing States. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fiscal year 1987 budget of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and also a report on the 
recommendations of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 


April 23 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President today announced the 
members of the United States delegation to 
attend the coronation of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Makhosetive as King of the 
Kingdom of Swaziland, scheduled to be held 
in Mbabane, April 25 through 27, 1986. 


Personal Representative of the President, 
with the rank of Special Ambassador, to 
head the delegation: 

Ms. Maureen E. Reagan, Representative of the 
United States of America on the Commission 
on the Status of Women of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 


Representatives of the President, with the 

rank of Special Ambassador: 

Harvey Frans Nelson, Jr.,|U.S. Ambassador to 

the Kingdom of Swaziland 

Richard A. Hauser, Deputy Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, the White House 

Charles W. Freeman, Jr., Senior Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs 

Mrs. Anne N. Foreman, Associate Director, 
Office of Presidential Personnel, the White 
House 

Col. Milton J. Frank, United States Air Force, 
Retired, special assistant to the president of 
Adelphi University, Garden City, NY. 
The President approved disaster assist- 

ance for people in the tornado-stricken area 

of Sweetwater, TX. 


April 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President telephoned President Cor- 
azon Aquino of the Philippines to offer U.S. 
assistance in meeting the challenges facing 
her government. He described the Philip- 
pine aid package and expressed his and Mrs. 
Reagan’s best wishes to her and the Philip- 
pine people. 





In the afternoon, the President attended 
a ceremony for White House volunteers in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report for the ACTION 
Agency for fiscal year 1985. 


April 25 
The President left the White House for a 


trip to the Far East, where he will attend the 
Tokyo Economic Summit. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 22 


Ronald Frank Lehman II, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as United States 
Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms, vice 
John Goodwin Tower. 


Alan E. Norris, 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Sixth Circuit, vice Leroy J. Conti, Jr., 
retired. 


John G. Davies, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California, 
vice Cynthia Holcomb Hall, elevated. 


Douglas P. Woodlock, 

of Massachusetts, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Massachusetts, 
vice W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., retired. 


David Hittner, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Texas, vice 
George E. Cire, deceased. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted April 23 


William F. Ryan, 

of New Jersey, to be First Vice President of 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing January 20, 1989, vice John A. Bohn, Jr. 


Withdrawn April 23 


Kenneth John Hill, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 31, 
1986, vice Donald D. Engen, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on January 22, 
1986. 


Submitted April 24 


Christopher Hicks, 

of Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture, vice Daniel 
Oliver. 


Evelyn E. Crawford Queen, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 15 years, 
vice George H. Revercomb. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 22 


Statement: 

Consumer Price Index for March—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Douglas P. Woodlock to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Massachusetts 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released April 22—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of David Hittner to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John G. Davies to be United 
States District Judge for the Central District 
of California 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Alan E. Norris to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the 10th anniversary dinner of 
the Heritage Foundation 


Released April 23 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the International Forum of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on aid to the Philippines—by 
M. Peter McPherson, Administrator, Agency 
for International Development; and Ed- 
ward P. Djerejian, Special Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Press Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 


Released April 24 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Evelyn E. Crawford Queen 
to be an Associate Judge of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia 


Released April 25 


Advance text: 


— on departure for a trip to the Far 
t 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 22 


HJ. Res. 582 / Public Law 99-276 
To designate April 20, 1986, as “Education 
Day U.S.A.” 


Approved April 23 


SJ. Res. 315 / Public Law 99-277 
Designating May 1986 as “Older Americans 
Month” 


Approved April 24 


H.R. 4551 / Public Law 99-278 

To extend for 3 months the emergency 
aquisition and net worth guarantee provi- 
sions of the Garn-St Germain Depository In- 
stitutions Act of 1982 


HJ. Res. 599 / Public Law 99-279 
Commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversa- 
ry of the Bay of Pigs invasion to liberate 
Cuba from Communist tyranny 


S. 1282 / Public Law 99-280 
Health Services Amendments Act of 1986 


SJ. Res. 286 / Public Law 99-281 

To designate the week of April 20, 1986, 
through April 26, 1986, as “National Read- 
ing Is Fun Week” 


SJ. Res. 303 / Public Law 99-282 
To designate April 1986, as “Fair Housing 
Month” 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on April 
25, the closing date of this issue, for a trip to 
the Far East, where he will attend the Tokyo 
Economic Summit. He will return to the 
White House on May 7. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary during the trip will be print- 
ed as they become available. 
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Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
488 
Employment and unemployment 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—33 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166 
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Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 


ergy 
Ethanol—436 
Nuclear energy—293, 294 
Oil—246, 439, 454, 462, 475, 483, 495 
Report—421 

Energy, Department of 
Annual report—510 
Assistant Secretaries—252, 256, 430, 508 
Budget—321, 400 
Deputy Secretary—252, 256 
Economic Regulatory Administration—411, 430 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—191 
Secretary—123 

Energy Education Day, National—399 

Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 

Enterprise zones—75, 166 

Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 38, 388, 389 
Quality—171, 237 
Toxic waste—198 
Water quality—54 

Rudennuetel' Quality, Council on—237 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
93 


Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Ethanol. See Energy 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Antiterrorism efforts—501 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175, 394, 424 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Terrorist attacks—30, 42 
Trade with U.S.—435 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
European Communities—435, 436 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202, 395, 450 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338, 446 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 256, 487 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 

Families, National League of—71 

Farm Credit Administration—337 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
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Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government's 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finland, Ambassador to U.S.—366 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fleet Reserve Association—9 

Florida, U.S. district judges—367, 480, 481 

Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 

Food Security Improvements Act of 1986—395 

Footwear industry—375 

Ford Motor Co.—248 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—479 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356 
Diplomacy, role—362 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 

issue 

Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security assistance—268, 288, 358, 361, 363 

Foundation. See other part of subject 

France 
Ambassador to U.S.—191 
Antiterrorism efforts—491 
President—191 

Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 

Freedom of Information Day—369 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Garden Week, National—509 
Gasoline Powered Automobile, Centennial Year 
of the—468 
General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Motors Corp.—248 
General Services Administration—283 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Georgia 
Attorney, U.S.—400, 401 
Marshal, U.S.—400, 401 
German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—209 
Foreign Minister—510 








Germany, Federal Republic of—Continued 
Prime minister of North Rhine-Westphalia— 
191 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Girl Scouts of America—38 
Glamour—70 
Godfrey Sperling Group—322 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283, 297 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 
Governors’ Association, National—295 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
TWA plane, bombing incident. 
World Airlines 
Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248, 255 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Memorial for U.S. Armed Forces—255 
President’s visit—248, 255, 257 
Prime Minister—248-251, 255 
Gridiron Dinner—429 
Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Guam, U.S. attorney—400, 401 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—38 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—38, 391 
Vice President’s visit—38 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, elections—236 
Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 


See Trans 


Haiti 
Internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 

international 

Handicapped, National Council on the—421, 431 

Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 

Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—446, 
480 

Hazardous materials, transportation—119 

Health, President’s—71, 90 

Health Care Financing Administration. See 
Health and Human Services, Department of 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Budget—322 
Health Care Financing Administration—380, 
400 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Social Security Administration—390, 401 
Under Secretary—209, 225 
Health and medical care 
Acquired Immune 
(AIDS)—152, 169 
Costs—138, 152, 168, 215 
Government employees. 
agencies and employees 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicare—23 
Radiation control—470 
Hearst Senate Youth Program—191 
Heart Month, American—109 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Deficiency Syndrome 


See Government 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201 
Homosexual rights. See Civil rights 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—91 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Military assistance, U.S.—413, 418, 420 
Nicaraguan incursion—412, 418, 420, 433, 443 
President—91, 391, 413, 418, 420 
Housing, administration policies—170 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Annual report—255 
Secretary—58, 68 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
93 
Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 
Human Events—112 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Humanities Week, National—210 
Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Immigration and naturalization 
Caribbean region—236 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
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Immigration and naturalization—Continued 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
India, External Affairs Minister—191 
Indiana, U.S. marshals—39, 71, 92 
Indians, American—295 
Indonesia 
Ambassador, U.S.—87, 93, 429 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
President—322, 477 
President Reagan’s visit—322, 404 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 92, 322, 328, 329, 
346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance industry—400 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Foundation—131, 192 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86, 256 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—295 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—54, 417, 431 
Secretary—54, 223, 329 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76, 93 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international 
Haiti-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Morocco-U.S. investment treaty—414 
Panama-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Senegal-U.S. investment treaty—415 
Turkey-U.S. investment treaty—416 
Zaire-U.S. investment treaty—416 
Iowa 
District judge, U.S.—192 
Marshal, U.S.—440, 479 
Iran 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Northern Ireland, role. See United Kingdom 
Prime Minister—377, 378, 381 
Relations with U.S.—378 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 
Trade with U.S.—437 
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‘Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 

Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 

Libyan sanctions, role—41 

Prime Minister—23, 41, 70 

Relations with U.S.—70 

Terrorist attacks—22, 23, 36 


Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 
Japan 
efense and security—477 
Finance Minister—91 
Foreign Affairs Minister—38 
Import policies—475 
Overseas development assistance. See Develop- 
ing countries 
President’s visit—4 
Prime Minister—366, 473-476, 484, 509 
Relations with U.S.—3, 473, 484 
Strategic defense, role. See Nuclear weapons, 
strategic defense programs 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 91, 165, 176, 375, 476, 484 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
Jews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
or 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciary 
Appointment policies—170 
Budget—322, 400 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department o 
Assistant Attorney General—419, 431 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228, 496 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—400 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Community Relations Service—467 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50, 92 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
School discipline, role—305 


Kentucky 
Governor—255 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
King day. See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 


Korea, Democratic Republic of 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with South Korea. See Korea, Repub- 
lic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Relations with North Korea—477 
Relations with U.S.—176 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—294, 322, 337, 367 
Deputy Under Secretary—479 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—12, 467, 468 
Solicitor—350, 367 
Wage and Hour Division—48, 92 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —372 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Standards convention—467 
Labor Organization, International—467 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal—329, 430, 
450, 480 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Contadora group. See Contadora group 
Economic assistance, U.S.—393 
Regional conflict—7, 9, 15, 139, 175, 180, 269, 
271, 301, 309, 315, 326, 332-334, 344, 350, 
354, 370, 371, 391, 392, 397, 403 
Special Envoy for Central America—314, 319, 
326. 340, 362, 366, 370, 376, 391 
Law Day U.S.A.—496, 497 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234, 
372 
Gun control—406 
Organized crime—170, 335 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Leather industry—375 
Lebanon, hostages—28, 463, 501 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—322, 400, 479 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—71 
Liberalism, President’s views—115, 451, 455 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Air strike, U.S.—490, 491, 493, 494, 496, 499, 
500, 505, 509-511 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326, 371, 374, 397, 412, 428, 
433, 454, 455, 459-462, 464, 490-494, 496, 
497, 500, 501 
Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 41-44, 71 
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Libya—Continued 
Gulf of Sidra incident—412, 413, 418, 423, 424, 
428, 429, 433, 443, 454, 460, 464 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 428, 433, 455, 459, 460, 462, 464, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 499 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
Louisiana 
President’s visit—424, 443 
Republican Party event—424, 431 
Lunar New Year—196 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions negotiations 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Maine 
Attorney, U.S.—39, 92 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
Management and Budget, Office of—72, 127, 
179, 181, 193, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 295, 393 
Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 
Manual. See other part of subject 
March for Life—80 
Maritime affairs 
Merchant ships, minimum standards conven- 
tion—467 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
71, 74 
Maryland, U.S. attorney—511 
Massachusetts, Governor—213 
Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Mathematics Awareness Week, National—504 
Meat. See Agriculture 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Merit Systems Protection Board—488, 511 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—6, 7, 9-12, 15 
President Reagan’s visit—9-12, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10, 437 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Michigan 
District judges, U.S.—39, 92, 225 
Marshal, U.S.—71, 92 
Micronesia, free association compact—176 
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Middle East . 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—24, 43 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313 
Persian Gulf conflict—46, 409 
Relations with U.S.—43 ~ 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Military Appeals, U.S. Court of —296 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Mississippi 
Attorney, U.S.—93, 94 
District judge, U.S.—120 
Missouri 
Attorney, U.S.—256 
Governor—219, 220 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 92 
President’s visit—219, 224, 225 
Republican Party event—219, 225 
Monetary affairs 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 
Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159 
Money supply—212 
Monetary Fund, International—457, 475, 480 
Montana, disaster assistance—400 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morocco, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—394 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advancement of 

NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NASCAR. See Stock Car Auto Racing, National 
Association for, Inc. 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 

NORAD. See Air Force, Department of the 

Namibia, independence—304 

Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking 

National. See other part of subject 

National Geographic Society—70 

National Review—112 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 

Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Naval Academy, U.S.—i06 
Overseas installations—218 
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Navy, Department of the—Continued 
Sixth Fleet, Commander—424 
Navy League—9 
Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 
Nepal, Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Nevada, disaster assistance—296 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Jersey, U.S. district judge—480 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New York 
District judges, U.S—120, 192, 225 
President’s visit—506, 510 
Republican Party event—506, 510, 511 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
New York Times—404 
Newspaper Association, National—322 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of—451 
Nicaragua 
Defense Minister—325 
Drug trafficking, role—372 
Honduras, incursion. See Honduras 
Interior Minister—310, 325, 370, 452 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
255, 260, 266, 295, 297, 300, 310, 313-316, 
321-323, 325, 326, 332, 340, 343, 351, 353, 
365, 366, 369, 371, 376, 384, 391, 396, 397, 
400, 401, 403, 407, 428, 429, 449, 452, 453, 
458, 466, 479, 481, 489, 497, 500 
Jewish community—310 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333, 370, 374, 376 
Relations with U.S.—9 
Terrorism, role—310, 372 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North American Aerospace Defense Command. 
See Air Force, Department of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 
286, 383, 394, 476 
North Carolina, U.S. marshal—192, 193 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands, U.S. attorney—400, 
401 
Noticias de Mexico—6 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—88 
Nuclear and Space Talks. See Nuclear weapons, 
arms control negotiations 
Nuclear waste. See Environment 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—4, 56, 63, 65, 124, 
139, 204, 261, 286, 288, 338, 346, 405, 477 
Intermediate-range weapons—204 
Nonproliferation—180, 294 
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Nuclear weapons—Continued 
Strategic defense programs—4, 79, 138, 174, 
197, 286, 288, 322, 342, 347, 476, 500 
Testing—338, 347, 364, 434 
Treaties, compliance—123, 339, 347, 461, 464, 
510 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

OPEC. See Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 
ganization of 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—131 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—132 

Oil. See Energy 

Oklahoma, U.S. marshals—192, 440, 480 

Olympic Games—478 

OPERATION: Care and Share—82 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—447 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Organized Crime, President’s Commission on— 
70, 321, 452 

Orthodox Christmas—17 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 
Packard commission. See Defense Management, 
President’s Blue Ribbon Commission on 
Palau 
Ambassador, U.S.—458 
Free association compact—457 
President—458 
Palestine Liberation Organization—24, 310, 325 
Palestinians. See Middle East 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
492 
Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—149, 225 
Ambassador to U.S.—366 
Investment treaty with U.S. See Investment, 
international 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
ional conflict 
Panel. See other part of subject 
Passover—433 
Patent and Trademark Office. See Commerce, 
Department of 
Patents—165 
Peace, U.S. Institute of —284, 417, 431 
Peace Corps—251 
Pecos River Commission—132 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, Advisory 
Committee to the—321 
Permanent boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 
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Personnel Management, Office of—69, 274, 283 
Peru, Ambassador to U.S.—366 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Organization 
of —483, 495 
Philippines 
Ambassador, U.S.—404 
Armed Forces Chief of Staff—261, 263 
Defense Minister—261, 263 
Elections—110, 121, 157, 184, 190, 191, 199, 
205, 209, 211, 214, 216, 224, 225, 228, 255 
Internal situation—175, 261, 263, 265, 285, 
292, 295, 322, 453 
Military installations, U.S.—218 
President—111, 209, 261, 263, 265, 285, 323, 
404 
Poison Prevention Week, National—48 
Poland, Solidarity movement—176 
Polish American Congress—328 
Polygraph tests. See Defense and national securi- 
ty, espionage 
Poor. See Disadvantaged 
Portugal, trade with U.S.—435 
Postal Service, U.S.—93, 256, 499 
Prayer, National Day of—50 
Prayer Breakfast, National—153 
Presidency, President’s views—187 
Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Press coverage 
Military operations. See Defense and national 
security 
President’s views—410 
Terrorism. See Terrorism 
Private sector initiatives. See Domestic policy, 
government’s role; Voluntarism 
Private Sector Initiatives, Presidential Board of 
Advisors on—76, 81 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—148 
Producer Price Index. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Project Economic Justice, Presidential Task Force 
on—494 
Project HOPE—251 
Protectionism. See Commerce, international, free 
and fair trade 
Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—419, 431, 
508 
Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—61, 92 
Puerto Rico 
Governor—250 
Trade with U.S.—250 


Railroad industry—83 

Railroad Retirement Board—253, 256 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970, Federal—255 
Railway Passenger Corporation, National—195 
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Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—352, 472, 510 

Red Cross Month—292 

Reform 88. See Government agencies and em- 
ployees, management reform 

Regional conflicts 

also specific region 

Administration policies—5, 357, 362, 363 
Soviet role—358 

Regulatory reform, administration policies—145, 
161, 166, 246 

Religion, administration policies—171 

Renaissance Women—328 

Republican National Committee—91 

Republican Party 

mgressional gatherings. See Congress 
Eagles, dinner—91 
Leaders, meeting with President—91 
Philosophy—219 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 

Reserve System, Federal—93, 212 

Rhode Island, U.S. district judge—39, 92 

Ronald Reagan Presidential Foundation—295, 
509 


SDI. See Nuclear weapons, strategic defense pro- 


ams 
Safe Boating Week, National—132 
St. George’s University of Medicine—255 
Saint-Gobain—191 
St. Patrick’s Day—353, 377 
Sanctity of Human Life Day, National—64 
Saudi Arabia 
King—439 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Vice President’s visit—439 
Save Your Vision Week—46 
Science, National Medal of—341, 367 
Science, President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of —384 
Science Foundation, National—91 
Science and technology 
Annual report—80 
Export controls—174, 200 
International activities, U.S.—469 
President’s views—185, 186, 341 
Research—172, 179 
Space program. See Space program 
Sellnee - Techaateny Policy Office of —342 
Securities Investor Protection Corp.—131, 192 
Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 
Security Agency, National. See Defense, Depart- 
ment of 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—424, 487, 510 
Security Council, American—328 
Security Council, National—71, 107, 108, 433 
Security telecommunications advisory committee. 
See Telecommunications Advisory Committee, 
President’s National Security 
Senegal, investment treaty with U.S. See Invest- 
ment, international 
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Service. See other part of subject 
Sesquicentennial. See other part of subject 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Shoes. See Footwear industry 
Sister Cities International—388 
Sisterhood week. See Brotherhood/Sisterhood 
Week 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Small business conference. See White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, National 
Small Business Week—189 
Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—266 
Social Security, administration policies—27, 89 
Social Security Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Society. See other part of subject 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank. See 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Solidarity movement. See Poland 
South Africa 
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